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, , PREFACE 

Belgluni at first glance may not appear to be a useful subject for the 
purpoBes of comparative generalizatlonB| A nation of fewer thak 10 milllQn 
people, deeply divided between a Latin culture in the south and a GerTiianic 
culture j.n the north, arrayed about a cdimopolitan metropolis largely oriented 

toward its role as the hub of European Intercominunicatlon, Belgium, like 

1 

I 

Switzerland^ or even Andorra, is apparently too distinctive a society to contrib"- 

ute significantly to the search for general principles of political development 

or common facets ^of the Western experience. Such an impression, if it 

eKists, wouid ce,rt^lnly be inis leading for the area of higher education. 

There, notirtthetanding the unique cultural^aultllnes and ^political terrain 

of the country, the Belgian experience preser^^ts a set, of general similarities 

" ^ • " . ' ' \ 

as well ^s some' interesting differences from t^e rest of Western Europe, In 

=the*Tnlddle ,of the nineteenth century government\ concern about the content of 

university credentials produced a rigid and closely monitered curriculum for 

ail inatltutions. A transition to academic laiss^z='faire in the latter part 

of the century allowed a competitive university structure to develop, largely 

through the leadership of the privatje sector, , The first sixty years of the ' 

twentieth century brought an ever greater reliance upon the resources of the 

national government and complications from the relentless march of Flemish ^ 

cultural parity. However, the most turbulent era fpr^ higher education in 

Belgium, as elsewhere, was the 1960s* Ballooning enrbllments and burgeoning 

facilities created problems enough, but thsy were compounded at the end of the 

decade by the Belgian component of the Internal^ional student rebellion plus 

the irreconcilable rupture of the French and Flemish' sections of the Catholic 

University of Louvaln,. By 1971 the elements of what can be regarded as a 

new regime in Belgian higher education were in place. After several years 

of operation It is now clear 'that the Belgian adaptation to contemporary 



pr. Jmm Dabiile,^'jrofeasor Henri Janna and Dr. Joie Van de Vljvere for their 
eoiQpent'i on earlla^r port lone of this manuicript. Needless to add, the 
Tssponslblllty for^ all of the judgments offered^ere are solely my o™. 
Fi|i:ally*p I would like to eKpreas my special gratitude to Professor Jef 
V^rhoaven and Chris VOThosven for their extraordinary /efforts to give a foreigner 
a deeper appreciation of their country* 



condltione Is a significant departure from other European systeinfl of higher 
education. By diverting the bulk of mass higher education Into the non- 
university sector , the Belglaris have managed to prc^rve much of 'the former 
character and quality of university education, la addition, they are 
virtually alone In maintaining an open choice of progratna for qualified' 
Students, In other respects, such as uniyersity-state relations, Belgium. / 
illustrates common prohlems of Western higher education In an acute form. 

The following account will attempt to weave these threads and a numter 
of others Into some meaningful patterns. Part I will sketch the evolution 
of the Belgian system of higher education from its origins to 1960. The 
multiple crises of the next decade are then analysed In Part II* The final 
part assesses the experience of the current^ecade in order to evaluate 
the present state of higher education In Bejgium and the likely course of 
its development in the near future. Although the primary purpose of this 
inquiry has been to/establlih a foundation of basic knowledge about the 
Belgian system which could be utilized for subsequent theniatic comparative 
work (e,g, Geiger, 1978b), what emerges 1§ also an Intriguing case study, 
fully deserving attention in its own right. | 

This research was conducted during the 1977-78 academic year under the 
support of the Lilly Endowment * It was assisted at various stages of its 
pTeparation by the- suggestions of members of the Higher Education Research 
Group of Yale University, and particularly by the attention of its Director, 
Burton R. Clark. I also benefited from the assistance of the Institut ^ 
d'Iducatlon of the European Cultural Foundation f or |which 1 would like to 
thank Dr. Ladislav Cerych and Dr. Gabriele Fragnlerjfe* This project would 
scarcely have been possible , however , without the cooperation of the many 
Belgians who discussed facets of their system of hlgh«r education' with me. 
I am deeply grateful to them» and particularly Indebted to Dr. Emlle Boulpaep 



PART I ; FROM THE ORIGINS OF THE UNIVERSITIES TO 1960 ' 

The Revolution of 1830 which sepa,rated Belgluin from the Kingdom of the 
United Netherlands created a virtual ^abula raaa for higher education In the ^ 
newly Independent s£ate« While succeaslve government coramlafiions puEzled over 
the- creation ^nd. pljicement of one or two state universities, Belgian Catholics 
eagerly entered.^^^a vacuum by establishing a "free" Catholic university in 

1834. The ^ec^or's opening speech left no doubt asnt&^ the principles of the 

0 ^ ^ ^ . ' \ . ^ ^ 

new Institution! "as CatholicSi we must accept all doctrines emanating fromN 

the Holy SeCj and rapudiate contr^ary doctrines with all, our soul," Barely two 

weeks later (20 November 1834) liberals led by Theodore Verhaegen countered by 

opening the Free University of Brussels, and declaring that the human sclfncfes 



"must remain entirely divorced from Catholicism." Goaded by these Initiatives ^ 

the Belgian parliament voted the f^liowlng year to resurrect as state univ6r^ 

slties the formerly Dutch institutions In Ghent and Lilge (Malllnson 1963, 

pp. 38=43),' The new Belgian state thus found Itself virtually from its outset, 

t 

with four distinctly different universities, each one correapondlng quite 
closely to the divisions ^created by the two cultural fault lines cutting 
across Belgian society. Wiese cleavages-are so fundamental to the development 
of all Belgian Institutions that they require a brief explanation. 

Crossing Belgium in an-,eas^west.Jtlne running south of Brussels is a 
linguistic frontier that dates from the Sth century A.D, To the north of the 
frontier in Flanders lie four Flemish-speaking provinces and Flemish Brabant; 
below' it are four French-speaking, or Walloon, provinces and the southern part 
of Brabant, Brussels , lying near the center of Brabant, has been-'linguistlcally 
mixed as a resultXof an historical inmilgration of Walloons to this center of 
conmierce and government. Although Dutch is now the official language of 

Flanders, the cities of this region were long dominated culturally and 

^ = 
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polltlcoliy by an indigenous francpphone. bourRcolflie, For this reABoh tliu ' ' 

state unlverolty In Flflndcr's, the UnlverBlty of GhGnt, refiialned n French 

Institution untl] after World War I. The UnlVGrslty of Llage, predomlniintiy 

eervlng WdllonlYij has always been conipletely French, 

second \^^c cleavago in Belgian society was inherGnt In the political • 
$ 

% » 
coalition that was reBponslble for the country's Independence, French and 

Flemish Catholics and the French bourgeoisie all had had cultural, religious 
and eCDi^j^mlc grievances against the clumsy rule of the 'Protestant Dutch 
Monarchy,' Left to themselves^ however, they had numerous differences with 
each other. Although Belgium is a nominally Catholic country, the culCural 
hegemony of the Church Illerarchy extended over the bulk of the Flemings 
but only a portion of the French, The French--speakino bourgeoisie, in partlc-^ 
ular, had been strongly Influenced by Enlightenment rationalism and the secularism 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic regimes in France. Moreover^* given the 
res^icted suffrage of the new regime, their political influence far outstripped 
their rela^l^4'^^&<^ In the population* Belgium thus reproduced a political 
and religious conflict between Catholic and Liberals that wa^ vividly felt in 
other European countries during the middle decades of the nineteenth century, 
but without the vmerable insticutions and transcendant loyalties that usually 
contained this conflict elsewhere, , ' 

The Intense rivalries engendered by the fundamental cleavages in Belgian 
society have tended to be controled at the national level through V^ocess 
that has been labeled ''consociational democracy" (Lljphart 1977)* ijhat this 

« 

moans is that conflicts between interested groups are resolved by national 
fx 

leadpVs through laboriously' negotiated compromises which protect the special 
interests of all pamos- and apportion advantages equitably between them. The 

i 

universities have seldom been able to rise above this fray, not only because 
education a't all levels has been one of the chief ^obj ects of both ideological 

ERIC & 
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and linguistic struggles i bufe becauic the universities as originally constituted 
'e^ch had a special mlselon, a particular constituency, and hence a nflturally 
, partisan role. The Catholic Unlverfllty, which Ins^lldd ItBelf at Louvnln and 
assumed the legacy of the medieval University of, Louvaln (1425^1797), was 
governed by the BlahopB of Belgium, through the Rector they appointed. 
Embodying the authority of the Church hlerarthy, Louvnl^ became the obvious 

■ / 

spokesman of Catholic higher learning in Belgfum, but It also had an Inter— \^ 

natlpnal role In the Catholic world. The Free Unlverglty of BrusselSi Louvaln'B 

antithesis I has always carried an urbji^i secular, self-consciously prQgr;ens±vc 

Iroage. It has consequently asplre(| to fulfill a national rolcj based on Its ^ 

dedication to science and free inquiry while also maintaining a special 

relationship witl^ the capital. During its early years the University bore the 

unpopularity of its advanced views with considerable pride, and was only able 

to survive Catholic and government hostility through the support of its backers 

and the city of Brussels, The two state unlversltiGS have taken their identity 

from their regional roles » aspiring to combine cultural leaderohip in thoJr 

respective areas with support for economic development* Wien^ the University 

of Ghent became a Fleml/rti--lnnguage Institution in 1930 the soparatc mlsslonB 

of the two state universities were more starkly distingui^licd : the Uii ty j i tjS 

de Lllee woulti serve the French of eastern Wallonlaj while what came to be the 
» . , ^ 

RljksuniverBi telt Gent provided higher education for the inhabitant-^ of the 
western part of Flanders. The distinctive missions of the orlftlnnl Belgian 
univGrslties produced a aatural compartmentallzafclon which inhibited the 
movement of people and ideas between institutions* Neverthuluss » in tlic broad 
lines of their development , the universities passed through the same successive 
stages. ' / ^ 
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1, lB35^1»7fii Tlic^ J ^rci-Mofljirn IJnlverflity ^ 

Durlnp, thfn fDinintlvG parJnd the cleVGlopmnnt of nnlglnn unl vnrnl tlcn 
wnw Hhapccl hy tlirci' p,rncirnl rnnclIt^JonBi 1) ldnc)16nlcnl polnrfzntJon bntwrpn 

i 

CuthollfH /irul 1 nx'rn] 51 ; 2) un<:nrtn fnt:y nbnut tlin nntnbl 1 filimnnt of^llic! hnfirc 
InntlruLJon/il ytnllvrnn In lilp.lior rrlurntfon; nnd 3) tlie dirrrt, nnd rnthc*r- /, 
unnklJlJji] flint \yo Infirnfjfon of tlir ntatr fn tlin orgnnf s^.nt I on nnd nnndiirf 

, ) 

of hif'jher titutlivn* 

Thp new BolH irtn un J vcrn 1 1 1 en wnrn orH^'niF^nd nround rnrull ina of I'h nonciphy , 
Scfrncr, Law nnd Mndinlno (plun Thrnlnp,y at bnuvnin) , with t ho flrnt two 
firnvinR partly nn (mtrrhi\mbrrf\ for thn profcGfUnnnl fnculLlofi* Kiicli Factilty' 
hn/l an clncttMl clnnn nn ItHjhcnd, nnd thn clilof acndomlc nfficpr w{Ui a rrctor 
cho5um (uxc'rl)t at Lrnivaln) by and from tbr prcifrnjiorn . Tn addition, Ih^lj^Ian 
unlvornLtliMi unlablinhed tbu puyltlon of "admfnXj?tratur inHput:tnr"-= an ofljct! 
rrnponnJhlr for the ovrr-nl I funntloninn nf tho iinlvnrrdiy. In the* fitato 
uu Ivorn i t i (Ui ibo atim I n f m tr at (>r=^ I iiMport nrn wnro ihv /ijMMits of rafht^r t I j;ht / 
guvt!rnntuntal cKuiLro] durin^^ lUii\ porftuL >■ * 

The f}rocp5;n of cboofiinh Ht'U*ian pro f t*fjfK}rf; in i]\\r. ofa w/n; ^lonuM^hat 
rrratjc* ff*r srvornl rfMiSfuin, Tbn wcalnuwjn of J ;ifi zod Mflrnf iffc rom- 

inunitUvj iriJ^ant that HcholarJy achluvoinont alcnit^ war; fioJdnm /i Miifrjclc^nt 
critorinti for np])0 fntnuMit. , ;\r. It t:b(M)rrt i (Wi 1 ly wa?» wftlifn mort^ roiiiiuMf'^ 

tlvu GfMnian linivorMlty ?;ynt:riiu ldonloj\iral pci] ar 1 zat I on wan also an Iiiiportaiit 
factor in^^appc^i ntmiaUn t and contributed conf»Jdorabl y to tliu cratijmrtinenta 1 J *!a t 1 on 
of t!io iinivpr?i]ty nyntoin, Tlio rxothm of Diitch prof (M;norfi afttM- tho Rc^volutfon 
of IWO ](^ft tlu- now kltij^doni nf licl>;JUin wltli a donith of q un 1 J f f od . un I vr rfM v 
tonclu'rH. All foiir nn I vcM"^si 1 1 o?; , wo i e coitfiorjuon t ly (>bH^;od m ^leok iirnfc'NUjrn 
ncroHa tho frontI«Mv;^ priHlonifnatol y In nerinany anri Franrcs Afior thin initial 
rocrultmcnt, howcvor , f iirt'hor additlonn to tlio profon?]or lat of oncti nnivonHty ^ 
tundod to home grown, Tlnin, oven thouj^h an c^ft(?n bitter rivalry oKi^totl 



between unlverfiltlcfl, cnp^cliilly bRtween I^uvaln ancj BruflselB, thla did not 
produci* cons^rii^tlvG, c omppti tlvi» Intaractlonp Surh flrliol/irly competition as 
ixiated WAS cjDnccnt rated on the "unlvcrflttv roncqurfl In which Indlvlduala 
from th€» ynrloun unlvorflf tif*B rfji'itrfhiitod flcho.lnfly GxnrclflCfi on prrdptGrnilncd 
qucntlonn for honorii iv p/>vrrnmniit prifrn, Tlinru? yvrv lilt In differnnt from 
the comprt it f tnm fiponfiofctl by Irnrnrd nc nclemJen in tlie IHlh centur y i nnd 
probAhly nvrn Inn.q 1 1 kr 1 y tn rontrJhijtn to tlio ndv/inrrniont of nclnncOi 

The problf'm, of judnin^* a c-nndidatu'H cKpGrtinc wi thout rn] Inncc* upon /in 
c!H t/ihl 1 HbGd i\ V { On t j f I r rimrmnx i iy In i*Konip 1 f f i cul by the on rl y OKpo r 1 one r o f 
the l'-r€*c Unlvornity ol Hrii?jnGlR*^ Thoy heR/in by adopting n forinal compotltlon 
(conctnirH) to clioono n^-w prof onRni H , n procodurn then In \wo in rrance. In 
effect, tlilM /ippr^^ifh HuhMtflnNMl proHiMU p**r roritwnuu' for pnni fuiiMUiflr 
nc \\ 1 evumon t a n 1 1 1 a ba n In of v a I ua 1 1 o n * A 1 I b ou gh t b 1 b pr a r 1 1 c cr* wa r q ii 1 r k J y 
""nli/indoniMi , it wan *larfU*1y ffn- w/int nf fUiH/ibln cand i datOM winfOH tn iiijdorf^o 
* fiycb an orck'al ( Vnn(b» rk huloru lHH6/pp. From iliat point on, t bc^ 

F.ovrrnlnK C-onnr 11 nf t llii 1 v«m i t y ^ nuidc* n<nni na^t I i)nrv ,<i i t (Mt I ^ aftrM^ cion.sulLa- 
lion ^^^i tilt' l";irul f y ttMif rnrnl , ' ;' 

baL<*r In tbiM -uww perjod tlio fuivtMnnirnt docmed It dt^iiirnMc to injrct 
^ow lib>od Into t ho Farnltj-b*; of (bo ^uatr uMivurii it i v** by eroat Uu^ jwl^r/it 

dorr'Otrii wlin t^oiilt! «>If(M c nu r ? ,r nn ^ tbo i i ('Wu inrti/itlvr (iHh^j), Nnnu'rou?; 

- - - - - ...... 

MUt bnr I t 1 cMi f ; v/cii^ nuub ^ Init i (*w n( t H^^iu^ di^*; i >Miat c^i aotunlly ynvr a ocMirno . ^ 
Tlii n of Inrt to (.^Tinilai t'* t bf^ wiciolv adnilri^d ^UnaTian pi'^r t i rt^ :4^i!innc|upnt 1 v ]nprAH\ * 
qnlrkly int(* dlfuis.* (IfarMin loS/*, pp , ^^^i^bS^7^^ 

rlit^ Uol^vlan ('(Hi^n i MO (c»n afnuM^tod M rorfkinf,- nf pdiir -it i c^n;^a?i^ bafHc rijUit, 
but wilt* n ' t li c j*n V 0 rumen t c acno jtv i mp I o mo n t t b i i\ r i rj 1 1 in 1^1 1 e r e d n c a 1 1 on 1 1 i\ 



actlonn rovcalod ncme mnjor ronorvntionn . HncaviMC a unlvornlty dcf^roe 
confrrrod lo|*nl pri v 11 o^\on to itn ]HVnnpfU;nr with rnf^nrd to rUatf' omplnymont, 
the |;ovtM'nn:ont felt o!)Hi;od to oxort nome control ovrr who attondod univcrHitlo 



what tlicy fltudicd thGre, mid enpccinlly the knowledEG necesoiiry to earn a 

dcp.rce. Tlie^afiic Inw on hlghar educatinn (27 September 1835) fixed the 

def.rcOB of cnndidatG and doctor, and proocrlbod a curriculum to-be covered In 

enrh of tlm four facultlnH, Ta nnruirc the fulflllmont of -those pi'^grmtis 

It croatcd a "Cantral Jury*' to C!K*iininy nil thotm nsplrJnB to dogroea. While 

tharc^ wiTP iindnubtcully ^ood rdnRonf!i : f pr externa] rontrolR during this Inchoite ^ 

Rtngr of unlvrrnity clbvolopment;-, there were also major dlaadVantaMB to this 

arr^anBrmont , Dcp^ree cKarnlnntl ona with fixed prograniB generally ha*^ a stifling 

effecL upf)n unlvernlty couvHQn^ forcing thdm to be at once CQniprehenslve and 

Huperflnials cncournning memorlzntlon while displacing creativity and intellectual 

curlofilty. The law of 1813 created junt tho^e tendDncicH in Belgium, 'By. 

1857 the c\(^}\vvv progrnmn had hecomn no nverlolidjAcr with IndlRpenBlble materials 

that Rome nrtlnn waH nerenj^ary to make thv eKaminatlftnH -more manageablGi 

The govtirnnu'nr decreed that certain fiul)jccbQ would becnme ''certificate courses," 

wlileh 'nttidenty would be retiulred to attend in order to earn a certlficataj 

hut v/lio*;c* content would luMicaforth not be included in degree examlnatlonB , 

7\\iii iunovar f on waM unlverHally decried as soon as It became apparent that 

phy-'ilcal prei^ence in a lecture waR a poor Bubntitute for intellectual effort. 

It nevt^rthcn ef»n reiTKifued in force until the mnjor^ reforrn of 1876, 

In couMt: i tut i nj; the Central JurJoB tho^ governincnt hiccnin to heave connidernbly 
eKceed<>d priidont limits of centrnlizad control. It was specified that each 
Jury would ccnitaln 2 niemj^erf, chofu^n by the Chamber of Deputies, two picked by 
tlie Senate, and threi^ designated by the Minister of the Interior (who was 
rc 'ijUMi^; 1 bl tor edtication chiring this period), ThUR politico were thrust 
Into tbo granting of degrccG in an already polarized environment* The result * 
Inltinliy wa*> d Ificrlmination agaln.st the Free University of Br.ussels In the , 
Relectlun of Jury iTujnil^ern* A satlnfactory coTnpromiRe was not enacted . until 
18A9, when dual "conilhned juries" containing' equal representation of free and 



state universities replaced the Central Jury. By this arrangement professors 
' trom' Louvain and Brussels would always be paired with professors from one of 
the atate universities,' but never with each other. 

If the Law of 1849'" remedied One source of dlf ficutties , it opened an 
entirely new one by attempting to regulate admissions tjo the universities. 
Previously entrance to the universities had been entirely open, with the natural 
consequence that rather; ill-prepared students were conmionplace , In react ioA, 
a rigorous and comprehensive university qualifying exam was created that led 
to the title ^ ynlversitaire ^ , This innovation had detrimental effect upon 

the upper grades of secondary education * and served to depreciate the secondary 
school-leaving diploma » the certiflcat d'humanltjg . It also seems to have done 
^'Iffetle to raise the competence of university students. Such criticisms forced 
the abandonment of this eKamlnatlon in 1855, but in only five years time it 
was once again deemed necessary to erect a barrier to university admission* The 
new ''graduate's examination,'' lioweverj was neither as comprehensive nor as 
strictly administered as the previous one * and it consequently sufficed 
without great inconvenience until secondary education in Belgium became mora 
fully developed,- ■ 

The evolution of Belgian universities during their pre-modern period 
took place through a process of trial and err or , witVi tlie univarsi ties undoulstedly 
making as many false steps on their Q\m as were imposed hy unenlightened govern^ 
mcnt legislation. Nevertheless, this evolution appears to have been sliaped by 
both ideological and practical forces. The pervasive effects of tlie oppOBltlon 
of Catholics and liberals penetrated to the heart of the univcrsi tien ' purposes. 
The commitment to "frrr Inquiry" at Bru^^scls, like the dedicntlon to the 
"search for truth" at houvain, was a thinly veiled bnttle rrv In n spiritual 
and political war . Nor were the free un I vcrHl t ier, the cni 1 y ikii t i sans In this 
struggle. In the late lB50s the Cluirch launched an offuiurlve agnlimt ntate 



education In general which included the demand that two "f reo-thinking'* 
professors at Ghent be dismissed. Moreover , the partisans quickly descended 
from the metaphysical clouds to the politictnl arena wlienevor the organization 
of higher education became an isaue. In practical^ affairs the universities 
were dominated by concern for what M^ould today be called cfedcntials. The 
rut^uiing view was that universities had the responsibility of presiding over ' 
a flxud body of knowledge* The primary consideration, then, was to ensure 
that this knowledge had been successfully iniparted to those who were legally 
certified to possess it, Xf one aspect of universltlGs was overshadowed In 
this balance of forces it was certainly tVie role of .science, in the broadest 
sense. Scholarship was never absent from the early Belgian unJvnrsltles, but 
the nutioiC that the university should be comniitted to expanding the frontiers 
of knowledge through scholarly research was scarcely a force during their 
early years* By the 1870s, however, this powerful idea emanating from the 
prostigiour; universities of Germany began to effect higlicr education in 
Belgium^^ as well :is the rest of the Western World, 

2. J^STjb-J 91^^ : I- f f lorescence of Uu^JTrad lt tonal University 

The higher e chi c a 1 1 o n 1 aw of 18 76 a h o 1 i s h e d c o inb i n e d ] u v 1 u s , and all owe d 
the universities to grant legal degrees upon their o\m authority. This measure 
inaugurated a withdrawal of the state from tho affairs of the universities, 
t h u ii a c c o r tl 1 n g, t h e m c o n s i d e r a b 1 e ' c o n t r o 1 o v e r t h c i r o w n d e veT- o p me n t * D u r 1 n g 
this decade the challenge of German scienre also began to be felt in the 
Belgian fnculties, cauning a gradual, but unmistakable reorientation toward 
research and scholarfihlp . While tliu itienloglcal opponltlon of Cnthollcs and 
llberab* rema Intel firm, It ceastnl to play a determinative* role in tht' evolution 
of lilgher e(hicntion. However, after tlio turn of iho rentu/*y tlio f^.rin^lng 
lingufstir ctnifl (ct In IManders hocaiiu* an Inescapable pi'oblem. 
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The 1876 law, evert though It was enacted after 10 years of discussions, 
was nevertheless another abrupt and heavyhanded Intrusion by the state into 
the basic organization of higher education. Not only did it give the univer- 
sities the authority to confer their own degrees , but it also abolisl^ed all 
entrance requirements for enrolling in the faculties. The four universities 
did not gain a monopoly over the granting of degrees under the new law because 
the Jury Central was reestablished to examine and award degrees to candidates 
who were not from the universities. In this way the freedom of education that 
was guaranteed in the Belgian Constitution was effectively preserved. New 
institutions could be foriiied without worry over accreditation if they prepared 
students for the Jury Central^^* The 1876 law was not particularly welcomed by 
the universities. At Brussels , for example, there was fear of an influx of 
lll^prepared students and of the c^petition of cheap degrees (Vanderkindere 
1884, pp. 120-121). Only the first fearj it wlll^ be seen, was well-founded* 
The qualrty^ of^ degrees was maintained formally by a government commission 
responsible Vor determining that university degrees met the legal requirements* 
Their efforts were stipplemented by an advisory council of the Minister of the 
Interior, made up largGly bf rGpresentatives of the faculties, (Consell de 
perf ectionncment de 1 'onseignement superieur, est. 1849), which had considerable 
authority over the nature and contents of any new degrees. But more important 
for proHerving the integrity of Belgian higher education was what contemporaries 
referred to ao the growing scientific spirit in the universities* Thus, the 
law of 1876 left the unlversititoa largely to their own devices academically 
Just at the time wiicn they w6rc most cnpnble of benefiting from this freedom. 
The Be 1 g, i an un i v a r ii 1 1 1 e k ha d long run 1 n t a in c d 1 1 nkn g e s wl t h Ge r man h i ghe r 



Thin mechnnlHm for earning a national degree Htill axiHtH, however since 1970 
examlnat Umu? have hvvn confided to the unl vt'rni t !cn inntead of being given by 
a npecially conHtituted Jury, 



learninE, but prior to 1876 they had little capacity to emulate them by stlmvilating 
their own research efforts. The first notable efforts in this direction took 
place in the natural sciences and in medicine » where new facilities with up-to^ 
date laboratories began to be planned and erected. With scientific laboratories 
came the establishment of new courses ^compulsory lab workj and the opening of 
numerous assistant positions (1883) for those showing promise for scientific 
careers. The creation) of a wide variety of scientific institutes gradually 
followed, made possible by the financial support of both the state and private 
benefactors. The research Imperative pierced the philosophical faculties only 
slightly later, and was completely assimilated there as well* During the 1880s 
serious historical scholarship was Introduced in all four philosophical faculties* 
Professors took the initiative in establishing optional German^style seminars 
(cQurs pratiques) , where professors guided students in the critical study of 
sources (Fredfirlcq 1890). However, the full development of humanistic scholar- 
ship required the fundamental changes in the organlEatlon of studies that imta 
enacted into law in 1890. This higher education law reorganized the curricula 
to accoi)imodate specialized historical and philological studies* It also made 
the doctorate in philosophy a research degree by requiring a learned thesis, 
Thus, with Le h r f r e_i_l i e i t_ granted to a core of dedicated scholars, and^a measure 
of Lernf rolhci t assured by the removal of state control, Belgian universities 
ehteredv: the twentieth century embodying the spirit and many of the institutions 
of German research universities* 

(iter the law of 1890 Belgian unlversitieB conformed quite closely to the 
1 European pattern. A Secondary school-^leaving certificate ( cert 1 f Ic at 
cMJun n aiiito s; ) was required to etiroll as a student. The science and philnsophy 
faculties were dedicated to bas;lc research, as well as fulfilling the more 
immediate need of training sccondary--school teachers, in 1911 the free 
universltleH were accorded a civil personality by the state, largely to 
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facilitate the management of their endowments j and in 1920 the same right was 
extended to the universitiee of the state* 

Even as the Belgian professors sought to emulate the German idea of a 
university, they found the social and linguistic realities of Belgian society 
Impinging upon higher educaiion. There had been a language problem inherent 
to Belgian education from the moment that the French-speaking governing class 
led the country I whose more humble majority in Flanders spoke Flemish i to 
Independence. During the second half of the nineteenth century , as Flemings 
laboriously wrung civil and educational concessions from the government, the 
implications of the language problem ineKorably encroached upon higher education 
When Flemish courses were finally introduced in the secondary schools of 
Flanders (1883) , special courses had to be hastily created at the universities 
of Ghent and Louvain to train qualified teachers (1884) , These were extended 
after 1890 when the universities became responsible for training all secondary 
teachers* And^ vhen ^Flemish became the language of judicial proceedings and 
public administration in Flanders (1873, 1878) j pressure began to moi^nt 
against the Ghent Faculty of Law for instruction in Flemish (Mallinson 
1963 j pp. 144-66), However p these' efforts represented only a bare minimum 
in terms of equal civil rights for the Flemings. A more determined branch 
of the movement for Flemish rights began to claim full social and cultural 
parity with French-speaking Belgians, Cultural equality could obviously 
never be achieved as long as French remained the language of higher learning; 
and efforts at social advancement would be severely hindered as long as 
Flemings were denied higher education in their native tongue. For a long 
time to come this would remain the crux of the issue of Flemish equality 
as it ImplngGd upon the universities. Moreover, its adherents seemed to 
have legal precedent on their side when Flemish was declared to be an 
official language of Belgium together with French (1898), However, the 



claims of the Flemish movDment required at the very least that the Ur>iversity 
of Ghent become a Flemish language institution, and this was a disquieting 
prospect for its professors* 
; The professors of Ghent were not necessarily opposed to some degree of 

bilineuiallsm. Some individual courses were voluntarily offered In Flemish 
(this also occurred, but to a lesser extent, at Brussels and Louvaln) , and 
measures were taken In 1890 to assure that teachexs and lawyers would be 
competent in Flemish* But to abandon French'-^an linternatlonal language of 
scholarship-^^would needlessly isolate the university s they felt, and probably 
force some of its best scholars to leave. In 1899 the professors voted 
overwhelmingly to reject the transformation of Ghent into a purely Flemish 
unlversity. Such a -transformation would also have been anathema to a major 
share of the university's constituency— the French bourgeoisie of Flanders, 
In the years before the outbreak of the war the Flemish claims upon the 
Unl^versity of Ghent became more strident and more difficult t,o resist, A 
university coTimiigsion (1907'-11) recommended a gradual transition to a complete 
Flemish-Slanguage university ^ but legislation to this effect became ensnared 
in the numerous strands of conflicting interests. At this juncture it had 
become only a question of when, and to what extent^ Flemish would become 
the language of the University of Ghpnt, The enormous disruptions of 
World War T postponed ^any possible remedy, and the German efforts to woo 
the Flemish complicated relations between the linguistic communities* But 
in the aftermath of the war \hls was no longer the only problem facing 
Belgian universities* c 

3, World War 1 to I960; Autojiomy and Dependence of the Traditional University 

Through this turbulent forty year period the evolution of Belgian 
universities waB characterized by three salient trends. Perhaps most obvious 
was the gradual replication of parallel institutions of higher education in 



the Flemish language. Secondly, the principle of state financing of the prlvat 
universities was established shortly after the First World War, and became 
an ever- more doininant factor in the operation of these Institutions thereafter. 
The state universities ^ on the other hand, progressively won greater admlnis-. 
trative autonomy from tt^^state. In terms of university growth this was not 
a homogeneous period* The inter^-war years brought erratic fluctuations in 
enrollments and an end tp pre-'war expansion; however^ the end of the Second 
World War inaugurated a siisrtained period of growth* Consequently, by 1960 
the Belgian system of higher education faced a battery of problems concerning 
both expansion and mo^rn'4^ation of the universities * 

\ The long-standing claims of the Flemish upon the University of Ghent 
received official racognltlon in 1923. Following a succession of comnissions 
and 'reports, a piece of compromise legislation was passed that year making 
Flemish the administrative language of the university, but requiring that 
instruction be biling^i-. Students could choose either a Flemish language 
track in which 2/3 of their courses would be in that language and 1/3 in 
French, or a French track in which these proportions were reversed* Given 

i 

the bitter feelings over this issue, it is not surprising that this compromise 
pleased neither side. The Flemish militants advocated a boycott of the 
University I and the French effebted a partial secession , organizing the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Frangalses across the street from the University* 
In the light of the full equality that had been promised to Flemlsh^speaking 
Belgians, the defense of French at Ghent was untenable for long* This 

4, * 

u^anGorous controversy persisted for several years, but the political 
pressure of the Flemings won the transformation of the University of Ghent 
rlnto a purely Flemish inBtitutlon in 1930 (MallinsQn 1963, pp. 160^64), 
The dire predictions that Ghent would lose its acadGmlc stature as a Flemish 
institution proved false. However, its enrollments continued for some time 



\ 

to be the smallest of the Belgian universities. 

The recognition of Flemish by p^vate unlversitlea was a more 
gradual and, until its final stagey a less traumatic development. The ^ . 
mission of these universities was not only to educate students, but to 
propagate their respective cultural positions throughout the country. They 
both consequently had strong Incentives to accommodate the growing demand 
for higher Instruction in Flemish. Each university offered some courses in 
Flemish even before World War I. The process of- creating entire parallel 
degree programs in Flemish was started by Louvaln in 1932, Brussels followed 
in a more limited way^ beginning with the Faculty of Law in 1935. This 
"doubling" of degree programs proceeded rapidly in Louvaln, so that virtually 
the en^t ire curriculum was offered in both languages by the 1960s. It was 
' only than that the free universities would discover , as Ghent ha^ much earlier, ■ 
that blllnguallsm Is a halfwayi measure Inherently abrasive to the^ nationalist 
sensibilities of the Flemings . 

The aftermath of World War I found both free universities in difficult 
financial straits* Louvaln suffered extensive damage war, Brussels 

found it necesSfiry to relocate Its campus, and inflation destroyed the pre-war 
financial foundation of both institutions. Private gifts through a joint 
fund-raising drive and American help from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Committee for the Relief of Belgium were insuf f,icient to completely 
rectify the situation. The latter effort nevertheless had a significant 
impact. vu^pon Belgian universities, Iflien the Committee for the Relief of 
Belgium tinder the directlion of Herbert Hoover terniinated its activities It 
designated a large portion of its unspent funds for the long^-range support 
of higher education. Part went to the endo\^^ments '^f the four universities, 
but only after a special law crented pati^imonles for the state institutions 
(1920), A large cndownent was also established for the creation and maintenance 
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of the Fgndatlon unlversltali*e , an organization that served «8 a club for all 
Belgian prb'fessors^as wellsa's provldirtg impoiftant services to' the SGholarly 
conpunlty* Beyond d"t& specific f unctiotts j ' howeyer , it was -^n important 
means of breaking down, In at least a small way, the nearly total^separatlon 
between the different university communities, r 

The Inescapable remedy for the financial plight of the free universities ' 
was some form of government subsidy* Such an arrangement woiild be no* novelty 
for Belgium, where the state had long been involved in the support of church^ 
run schools. Beginning in 1922 they were each assisted with a grant of 
one million francs— a sum representing about, 1/7 of the total jia'tlonal 
higher education budget. In 1930 this subsidy was placed on a new footing: 
three-fifths of the credits allocated to Ghent and Liege were to be divided 
by Louvain and Brussels, No additional controls were placed upon the free 
universities in compensation for state support, but henceforth the financing 
of both public and private universities were IneKtricably linked. The \ 
subsidy formula was changed somewhat In 1949 when an amount equal to 2/3 
of the regular budgets of the state universities was reserved for private 
higher education (5/12 each for Brussels and Louvain, 2/12 for other private 
higher education) , and various forms of indexed aid were added to this 
general grant. In 1960, however, the free universities clalmfed a significantly 
larger share of the higher education budget* The grant to each university 
was raised to 44% of the base, plus an additional 2»2% for each 1500 students 
above 5000. They also received a subsidy for pensions and guaranteed 2% 
Interest loans from the state. Thus, just as Belgian higher education 
entered a period of rapid growth and extensive change, the public and privatG 
universities became engaged in direct competition for the resources of the 
state (Dubisson 1963; Demoulin 1967, pp. 16^17). ^ 

At the same time that the state was extending its largesse to the free 
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universities it was withdrawing soma of the centralized administratlvG 
^ controls from the state universities* The affairs of these institutions 

had always b.een sharply divided between academic and administrative matters. ' 
The chief academic officer was the rector' who was appointed by the King upon 
the advice of the Minister of Educntlonj who in turn usually recommended 
^- the choice of the professoro. The administrative head of each university 

> was an **lnspector--admlnistrator" who was the resident agent of the Ministry/ - / 
This cumbersome centralization was halted in 1953 in an effort to decentralize 
^ the management of the universities ^ apd to allow the members of the unlver*- 
sltles to participate' in Irs,, total operation (Dubuisson 1963) , The administrator-- 
inspector was replaced by an .Adjjiliiistrative Council consisting of members 
elected by the Faculty Councils and the Academic Council* The rector 
presided over this Councils but he was assisted ^by a vice presi^dent who 
^ becan\e Ip effect a kind of business manager. The Ministry was henceforth 
represented' by a "commissioner'" (commlssaire du gouvernemcnt) who assured 

that all university actions conformed to existing laws and regulations. 

\ .-' ^ 

Serf^governmei^ in the state universities was extended in 1960 to some financial 
matters^ but the ultimate authority of the Ministry continued to predominate 
in the areas of programs and personnel* 

A similar unification of academic and administrative authority occurred 
much earlier at the Free University of Brussels. ^ The supreme authority 
there since its foundation has been the Administrative Council whose permanent 
members have been chosen by cooptatlon, n^uch like an American board of trustees. 
Their agent in the running of the university was also an inspector-^adminlstrator * 
However, in 1907 this position was replaced by a "Permanent Buro-au" consisting 
of' the prosldbnt and vice^prenldent of the Council^ the rector and an 
"administrator" (I.e. business manager). Since the rottor had been elected 
since 18G1 from among the professors, this ensured thorn a measure of part Jclpntion 
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in tTie direction of the university. The Catholic University of Louvain has 
always departed significantly from the Belgian pattern of university governance. 
There the supreme authority has been the bishops of Belgium, with the 
/ Archbishop of Malines serving as "Grand Chancellor." The bishops name the 

rector whose authority covers all university affairs. The governance structure 
,of Louvain rGceive,d a tnajor renovation In 1962 when the administration was 
"doubled J " just as the curriculum had been. The French and the Flemish 
parts of the university wore each provided with a pro-=rectorj a secretary 
and a general administrator (the latter two handling administrative and ^ 
financial matters). An Administrative Cnimril.was also created which Included 
the officers just named', and' which was presided over by the rector. Faculty 
participation was limited to representation in a large advisory "General 
Council" along with the administrative officers and select external members 
(Dubulason 1963), 

During this period the Belgians eKhlbited a consistent preoccupation 
^ with maintaining a high level of rqsearch activity wltlrin the univGrsltles 
and keeping university Instruction current with the expanding frontiers of 
knowledge. There is no need to catalogue the continued proliferation of 
universlcy Institutes and new programs. Perhaps It is more slgnlf leant to 
note the beginning of a national effort to encourage scientific research. 
An appeal by King Albert in 1927 for donntions to a scientific research fund 
rather quickly produced 100 million francs with which to launch the Fnnds 
National de la Recherche Sclent if ique (F,N,R,S.), Although the purpose of 
the Fund was to support seicntiflc projects in general, mnnt of Itn grniUH 
found their way to the unlversltl es , After World IJar Tl subsidies from the 
public troanury hnve allowed the F.N.R*.S. 'to e>qinnd Its nuiMnirt of flelglan 
science. The Post^ War period, also saw the birth of 1 uHt 1 tut I una 1 mechanhnns 
to sustain "Big Science"- e^g. the Tnstitut Tntorun Lvers I ta I re iU*s Scleini'S 



Nuclcaircn and the Foncln Nntional dc In Hccharchu neinnt Lf Iquu MCdicalo. 

By; 1959 there was a fiufflcicnt number of instltuC Jnrrf; 5U!])port iiij; Bclnlnn 

science to ruquiro n ruorganlzation of the F.N.R.S.. and the creation of 

an ad|vi?^Dry NntiDnal, SciencG Policy Council (1959) to coordlnntc this cfiort * 

(OKCD 196G; Tioynaud, ot al , 1965. chap. Ill), p 

In curricular mattcrH the Bel[^an univv^rHltlos lonn rcniainod under the 
rcglnie e^^tnhlished by the bnsic law of 1929* Like previuus "nrgnnlc*' law^; 
it set forth the ntriicture of dej^reen in the unlver^i^ty, nn well nr. the cniitont 
oi the legal, nr vicademie degrou^^, Tlie untver^JitieH could aiul d Ld offer ' 
upon their own authority "scientific" degrees Mvering itiator lain not Included 



in the official progranK The lirnt ba«lc degree (\pT nil university ntu(UMit>j 
van that of candidate (2 yearn). In the humanitlen and Mclenren this could 
be followed by a licence (2 adclitional yenrn) , nnd a doctorate (atvleast one 
additional year p Uu^ a thesis). In tlie j^ro f ess 1 tnm 1 fncnltlen cnii(Hdaten 
HtuditHl anoiher thret^ or ftair yuai^ji tu beeinne d(H't<uj; uf law or^ iiiedlf^incj 
engineers, or pharinacistn. 

The cnntents of the doi^ree progrnms laved down in ^1^1! 9 received ineremental 
changes ovei' the years, but any substantial alteration rOciul r^d. the agreement 
of the lour un 1 vers i t itn; which was neai'ly 1 nipossi blV ^^c^ achfevf', ("pn^UMi uent 1 v * 
by 19bO these pri^granis weri^ reei>gu(:^ed as needin)\ a t hoi tnighgo 1 iig reno\*atltMi 
' (Dubuis^;en IVhijO . Uowevei^ this situation only typiflei! tlie gentMM 1 predica- 
ment ^of Belgian univers i t I c^s , More than a decade' of stt*adv grtn.'l b had led 
to the point that fuydamental ehoices had to be made <ibout e::pansl(ni 'Uul 
financing o\' higher edueatlon; the lua^limlnarv slj^Uf: ol t l\e siriuMural 
InecMupat lb Fl i t y beiwtsMi the tradltloiuil unlvtnsity iind maso hlgluM- educatltin 
wtM'e alsti bei'oniing iiianMest; f 1 na ! I v , the liiovenient for full. iMisnlsli ei|ualitv 
in hi gher eihu-at Ion j whieb many e im\s I de'f t^l Jiv^lu' v la t na 1 I v tM^inplelt', still 
reciu I ihhI 'ma ) oi^ Inst ItutJonar rhaiiges by the tree nn 1 ve is I l I en . I'hi'se sources 



'Of contuinporary conflicts in liclglnn hinlicr education wiy. oacli he nnalysed 
In due cnurnc, Fir5;tj iiowevur. It is ncco^if^nry to cpmpleto this portrait 

^by givlnf, proper conHidt^rntion to the practical and vccntlonal side of BGlgian 
lilgher oducat ior. * ^ 

A , H i h 0 r T t • c \vn I c a I F. d n c i\i 

BuI^Mun wa^ the fir^*t country 'on thu Kuvopoan contlnenc to underpo the 
industrial revojutl-onj and Industry ajid comnicrce remain to tliin day the life- 
hlacd oi Iho naiiou. FriMii a vary early date' i n^> t j tii 1 1 oiu; of lrlj;her education 
have held an linpcMTant I'nlt^ supptirtini^ thef*e activltlen. It in n quentlcni bore 
oi practical, vorn riona 11 y orltMired trainliH^ outride of the liberal profesnlonn 
bt law, incdicluc and the hi^di*^'r 1 tWtH ij tif tc^ach I n|^. >!nnt traditlonnl 
I'LU'Lipt^an luii \H'rn U i have untrl ([uite ntrently dlwdalnc^d invnl veiiient in nucli 
mundani' innttorM, Hut HelK^an unl varn i t i en ^ in part beraune of the country's 
'tradition^; and in part hccauno the (*ainent cninptM 1 1 uin between the private 
un iViM/^Jil t; j OS , liavr VLNublly ae cop led the volv of provldihj* advanced tralnin^\ ; 
In practleal f iclds. However » tht^v havt^ not had ( di 1 n area to thtMiu;r 1 ves . 
Various 1 ^uau^; h i phe r [ ee mrl c a 1 traiuini' have hiuMi oMimmuI In siduiols 
Huppinaed bv Mu* Mtatt*, loeaHt. it^*; and private Miunuu^r^^, The reMult In a 
coffipi'^x tani i 1 iMira t i en o\ Inat f 1 ut I imim With dhreTtni; anjHratlonM and ecnistltnen- 
cfeM, A?> MUidu ilwy undjaibtedlv tliMa*rvo study an exainple of a sueco?;Hrii1 
and iu^^\anic dr\'e 1 o[Mneui ot a t yiu^ ol hl^dier voi^it fonal evhieat Ion that otlior 
eo\uUr{e>> havt* taken ^»i<*a t paiu^> to fahi leans 'I1h^ lininedlati* ^^oa t a of this 

udy are ptMl'oree niori^ Itiiilli^L Thev are iiiorolv to depict in broad strokes 
the evolnrinu alvd (1 1 s t t ( bin i (ui o\ tlils kinvl nf ethuatlon, and te Indicate " 
its we i phi finir it^latlve inrlueuia^ lii t lie total picture oi be 1 1* I an h 1 nher - . > 
eiiueat l4>ri , ^ ' 

The law ..a UUS that i-a ab 1 1 siictl the (vn stalx^ ini I ve is 1 1 I es charpi'd ( heiii 
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with tipftciflc; responsibilities in- the npplled aclences. Engineering scboola 

wern created In each unlvarslty, ..with Lleoe specializing in mining and Ghent' 

in civil englncorli>o» Louvbin established its engineering schools^ln 1864, 

and Bruseols followed in 1873 with an Ecole polytcchniquc that offered 

degrees In chemical, metalurgical , mechanical, mining and civil engineering. 

All of thciio school B evontually' bGCfimc full faculties of their univarsities 

(1893 in tliC case of Liegd)\'^and presently hear the title of faculties of 

appliud scicncV^Ti Aft^verslty of Louvainj although easily the most 

conru^i vat: i of the Bnlglan utiiversitles , nevsjrtheless has been quite \ 

I o c opt I vc I o [ot ins ' o f o c h 1 1 b n a 1 e d ii cation t lia t o u 1 d be d 1 siiiIb s e d as 

entirely unMCitdomlc clncwhcrc. In the l87Qs they established a school of 

afM'I cult.uro , and in the 1890s a higher school of brewing was appended. to It* 

Comiiiercial odiiicatlon, on the other hand, was adopted by all the Belgian 

^unlverMlt t CH , Thti s^ate authorised legal degrees In this area in 1896, 

and scliools of coiKinorce were Hoon oBtabllidied within the faculties of law 

(except at Brur>.Mels). The Schools of Commerce were intended both for those 

e X p e c t i n g to b e c o me me r c h a n t s o r mn n u f a c t u r c r s , an d t lio s o aspiring to b e c ome 

conrutls. Tlie latter, liowever, spent one year earning a "higher licence "1 

of r o niiiie r c i a I s c 1 c n r i ^ " after t li e y ha d received a full, f o ur -y en r d e g r e e 

1 n 1 aw , A r t * [\\\ 1 a r 1 \ c c n c e in c omme r c i a 1 s c i e nc e wa s o 1 g 1 na 1 ly a two year 

progi aiii. The rol lowing ttgures reveal the riurprinlng prominence of vocational 

forinn of h h'.hi'r ech!t%u Ion in Bi'l i\lan nni verri ( t i es on the eve of the First 

% 

World War: (see Table I), 



TABLE ir ristrlbutl^n of Belglfin ynlverstty Students, 1913-14 





Chent 


LlSge 


1 Bruasels 




Totfll / 


1315 


2884 


1435 


2563 


Faculcy of letters , 


105 


170 


208 


417 


Faculty Sclonoes'l 
Faculcy ot Medicine j * 


-108 


1175 


296 " 


370 


156 


. *260 


-301 


647 


Faculfcv dt' TjQ.\i w/q I 
. Coimnerce "1 


132 


169 


281 


545 


Otlicif \ 








96 




501 


* 

1774, 


1086 


2075 


ing 


749 


* 

' 789 


266 


449 


ScIiodI 'of Conimerce 


55 


321 


83 


135 


Scliool of Agricul- 
ture 








221 


total Von^itloiial 


81/t 


1110 


349 


805 


1 i/ocatioiial 




* 

38% 




3W 


PoTelgTi Scudents 


365 


' lt33 


275 


332 


% Fore ign 


1%%' 


53% 


19% 


13% 



See eKplanatlon below^. 



Source: Rapport TriennaX , 1911-13* 



To properly Intetpret these figures it Is necessary to add that engine eriiig 
. students Liege enrolled In the Faculty of Sciences fox their first two 
years. Thus, 90O to lOOO of the 1175 students there were probably aspiring 
engineers^ Knowing this^ aii interesting pattern, enierges : about 2/3 of the 
^^tudents mt the state universities iv^ere enrollGd In vocational courseB , 
whila less than 1/3 of the students In the private universitios were similarly 
mr^olled* This rasult is largely' due to the enorTnous InfluK of foreigfierSj 
particularly to LleBe* They were overwhelniingly from the Russiem Eiiipllej and 
were spcc-lfically attracted by the Tcchriicol Faculcy, Given the warpltig 
effect of these foreign enrollments* fu3ly half of the university population 
in 1914 was studying engineering, business or o.ther prncclcal fields* The. 
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proportionntc weight of thcac jBtudlGS-S«^^^ this magnitude aE^ln. 

t if 

The cnrollnient flBurcs for 1924 show a similar diBtrlbutloii for every mlver- 
eity except: Li^gc, which no longer had its Russian contlnRCtit (R/ipport trleiinal, ^ 
1922-2^0* At Glient cngliieorinE students continued to outnumber the ptlier 
four facLiltius coniblnocK The proportlori of GnBlnecrlng students declined 
after this date throuahouc MlEi^m. 

Outsido of tha imlvcrBitlen a great V£irlety of Instltutlohs exlBtcd 
offering lilpher Cechnical Gducattori, 'Pwo distinct: types are dlscernablo: 
flrntj n limited nuinbcr of bcIiooIh of rather long ntandlng which offered 
degreeo such as Englnacr and LlcGncG thtit arc on the saiiie level as those 
conferrad by the universities; md then tht^re wero a hoBt of higher technical 
Bchoole offering; procrnms of two to five yenrs lending to diploinnB of 
"Knclnccr-teclmician'' or V'Graduate, The oldest iTistltutlon in the former 
group (exc-epfcing the Military Gollene) ±b the Kcnle Polytechnlquc de Monn 
which vim establlRhcd at ulic same tiine M the ongltieering schools in the 
state univernltles (IB36.)* xH& State AgronoTily Institute at CemblouK dates 
froiii lOGClj and a parallel Fleniish school oponnd its doors In Ghent in 1920 
(Landbouwhooct^^school van den Staat te Gent). Iri 1934 the government elevated 
their programs to five years , lending to full Qnginecriiig dogroes. \^ien the 
state school of commerce was created In Antwerp In 1852 it the first 
Institution of this type in Eiiropc. This kind of Inntrijctlon was not ekpanded 
until the turn of the cnntury, when four Independent ; schools of comTnerce, 
were founded in addition to those eBtahllshed in the unlv^ersities * The 
original prograins of these schools led to a candldatos degree after ona ycarj 
and a licence after another year of study* In 1934 ^tho length of study vas 
made virtually equivalent tp other unlvc-raity degrees , with each stage 
requiring two years of work. Admlsslnns to those •schnols , an well as to clicir 
counterparts in the unlverBltiea, has generaHy been, less stringent than 

o ' ' 2d 
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^ admlBSlDn into the four traditional faculties. In facti this type of education 

fleeitiB,to hay^B grown considerably after the law of lfi90 which required a 

e&Ttlflcat d-humanltes to enroll in the faculties* In .generalp a prospective 

student has to satisfy an admissions coirnnlttee of his aptitude for the school 

either on the basis of his provloiis schooling or quite often by passing a 

special exanitnatlun . The enginoerlng schools (or faculties of applied aclences) 

have alwayB required entrance eKanilnatlOns , and theteby seem Co have guaranteed 

thetriSGlves good atudGnts who are highly valued by indtistry. In 1970 these 

schools enrolled 5834 students, or 8% of university Itevel studente. Added 

to their counterpnrto within universities , students of engineerings bualness 

and agriculture comprlBe alTnost a quarter of what Is officially defined^ as 

the university populati'Qn, 

The noH'-uiilversity sector of higher teclmical education Includes a great 

variety of Institutions and programs* The Ecole Superleure des Textiles at 

Vervlers (f , 1894) , for eKaTTiples Is a^hlghly specialized school designed to, 

praduce engineer-technicians for that city's chief Iridustry, On the other 

handf, the UnlvGrsite du Travail of Charlerol and a number of schools modeled 

upon if are comprGhenslve technical schools which offer' both halves of secondary 

education (ages 12 to 15 ^ and 15 to 18), plus post--secondary training to the 

dpgree of engineer-technician (Malllnson 1963 , pp, 196-201), Today the various 

forms of higher technical training correspond to all sectors of the Belgian 

economy, with recent growth being especially notable in social and paramedical 

'services. In 1970 38% of the post-secondary students In Belgium were enrolled = 

in higher technical schools. However , even this rather large proportion 

undorrcpresents the true weight of this sector, both because degree programs 

are shorter there and because It has recently expanded more rapidly than the 

/ * 

unlVGrsltlcs , In the saTne year 18,000 new students entered the various higher 
technical schools, while so^e 17,000 new entrants enrolled in the university 




sector (Annualre 1969-70) ^ This Is almost certainly Indicative of a healthy 

artlculatlan of post-secondary education and the labor warkete. In France, 
by^ way of contrast, where graduate uuemployment has been a growlnB problem , 
In the 1970s, only 201 of new entrants choose short-cycle technical courses. 
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FART II; THE CRISIS YEARS OF BELGIAN HIGHER mJCATlQN ' 

The 1960s were a period^ of sustained conflict and controverey over higher 

• ^' - _ • ■ ■ 

education InfBelglum* The unprededented growth in the demand for^ higher 

education forced the country to conilder a coherent strategy of expansion , as 
well as conmiitting substantial financial resources. to this effort. At the same 
time the linguistic antagonisinp generated by the rather apeclal conditions . 
prevailing at Louvalnj degenerated during the decade until the removal of the 
French University became the inescapable outcome. This pattern of fission was 
quickly iniltated at the country -s other bilingual educational Institutions * " 
Finally, the crisis of university governance that swept over^ European unlver-' j 
sltles In the late *60s was felt in Belgium as well. Its result was an * 
extensive restructuring of Che administration of Belgian universities. Each 
of these Issues was inherently contentious , and each was to a considerable 
eKtent intertwined with the others* However ^ the manner in which they were 
posed, fought out, and eventually resolved clearly delineates the distinct 
character of the Belgian systetn of higher teducation. / 

The fact that higher education became an object of social and political 
confliGt during the 1960s cannot be regarded as a chance occurrence* Rather , 
it is far more likely that this conflict involved the fundamental functions of 
higher education in modern society. The first of these derives from the long 
established nexus between higher education and higher ^ more prestigious occupa- 
tions. As universities since World War II have expanded both their rolls and 
their roles, university credentials have become a more and more essential 
prerequisite for attaining iiiiddle-class status. This makes the university, in 

^ effect, the only portal for entering the meritocracy. As a tf^nsfequcnce of 

■ - ""--^ 

this J the internal control of the university takes on a new iinporbn^ce* The 

crlccria for success or failure within the unlverBity, which had tradi^onally 

been left to the professional compet^ence of the professors., assume considet^Jble 
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social Importance yhm they determine the bccupational ch|incee of a 'Bignlf leant 
proportion ^of an age cohort. Internal control of the university, is also 
important for -another fundamental social function — that of cultural legitimation 
Non-itiSt^rumeTital knowledge that Is deemed worthy of being taught at the unlvtr- 
slty level constltuteSi Ipso ifecto^,.the cotmnon cultural coin of a nation's 
educated classes. The reluctance of European faculties to add new and different 
material to this ihallowGd university culture has until quite recently been 
notorious. Quite predictably, one of the ways insurgent social groups seek to 
legitlmlEa their standing Is to get their distinctive kinds of knowledge alfid 
points of view accepted as part of this university culture. , Recently in the 
United States, for example^, numerous campus conflicts have revolved around the 
claims of blacks or feminists for inclusion in th€ university culture,'^ Through'- 
out Europe during the last decade there have been determined efforts—often ' 
quite successful-^-by va^Aous groupa%^^he L%ft to instltutlanallEe MarKlan 
and other ^radical p<ersp6ctives within academic disciplines. The rolejof 
universities in cultural legitimation becomes a particularly crucial issue in 
places where two or more national cultures cbe^st, as they do In Belgium. j 

Jlistoricallyj the first .barrier that Flemings had to breach was gainltfg 
equality of access to higher education and the higher occupations. This minimum 
step was only reached in the 1930s when entirely Flemish degree programs were 
finally created. However, even as more of these programs became Available ^ 
the role of the university in culfrural legitimation grew In tmpprtancf as 
an issue, In effect, where French and Flemish Instruction were offered side 

byfslde the traditional ^predominance of French and its assumed cultural super- 

/ . ' . ^ ' , ' - ' 

loripy were a continual ' denial of the theoretical equality between the 

linguistic regimes* Thus, a perceived condescension toward their language and 

cul/ture was the source of a strong sentiment for complete separation in the 

Fl,4mlsh university community. = ^ 
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■If the^^caufe of the university crisis, In Belgium was p'artly due to forces 
acting iipon all the universities of the West and partly due to Belgium's 
linguistic cleavage^ the manner in which these problems were handled was 
deterTnlned by the country's unique configuration ;of instltutioni ^nd by their 
relationship to the government; Althqugh the Belgian universities were , nearly 
autononioua in ^helr Internal affairs by the 1960s, they operated within a 
legal struptur6 established by the state, and were nearly totally iependerit 
Upon the financial support of the state. This created a eituation in which, 
, ; the universities had to be able to eKert influence within the national govern^- 
ment in order to protect or advance their most vital interests* Consequently, 
the most Important form of competition between universities was predisely for 
advantages from the national government. Other forms of competltipn, such' - * 
as for student enrollments or for ^mpademic prest^^r naturally ejclst ; but 
in fact each university has always* had a rather implicit sphere of influence 
in these matters. Within the national government the more routine matters 
of the regulation and operation of the universities are handled by the Ministry 
of Education, but financial matters and significant structural changes are 
determined in Parliament, This means that 'conf llcts must be resolved In the 
political arenas where each university Is able to count on the backing of its 
- regional or Ideological friends , This arrangement has, somewhat paradoxically, ' 
produced a highly Interdependent system of higher education, Any alteration 
of the status quo must be balanced by compensatory concessions all across 
the board. These are not easily arranged, and normally require protracted 
negotiations. The effects of this upon higher education policy are considerable, f, 
The government has little capacity for systeinatic planning, and in fact can 
rarely even take the initiative in proposlne needed changes in the system. 
More often than not, events force the government to deal with situations that 
have already, ballooned t^rlsis, proportions . This was particularly the ^case 
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during the rapidly unfolding Gv6nta of the 1960s. 

1, The Unlvera ity Expans ion Problem, 1960-65 

Like radst other Western countries, Belgium confronted an accelerating 
demand for university education in the 1960s. Whereas the annual growth rate 
In university enrollments during the previous decade had been a manageable 5%| 
in the 1960-65 period it shot up above the 10% level* A part of this Inctease 
was du^ to the larger cohorts born after the War* but the bulk of it~71%-- 
resulted from the increasing social deinand for university study (OECD 1974 5 
p* 26)* On the whole ^ this development wag greeted enthusiastically in Belgium. 
A more highly trained work force i it ^as assumed ^ would enhance the modernisation 
ot the economic base of the country. It was also hoped that expanded access 
to the universities would overcome the inequality of opportunity that seemed 
to exist between different social groups (cf, TeheuK 1964) To supporr^ 
these ends legislation was enacted fn 1964 that bpened the universities 
to graduates of all general secondary programs ^ instead of solely to holders 
of a certlficat d'humanU^eSi As a control all university applicants were 
required to pass a Maturity*" examlhation which ^ unlike , exams like the French 
baccalaureate was intended to determine the depth rather than the breadth of 
the student's knowledge. In practice the maturity exam proved to be scatcely 
any barrier at all, approKimately 95% of those examined passed In some 
fields. The effect of these changes upon university enrollments was perceptible i^ 
though not dramatic. The first year of its imp lenientation (1965-66) saw an 
unusually large Increment of growth (15%), and the rate of Increase for the 
reniainder of the decade remained strong. 

The sobvious problem facing the country during the early 1960s 'was how to 



Graduates of technical secondary programs were extended the same rights 
in the 1970s , but in fact few chose to pursue university study T'^See below. 
Part III. 1 (pp, 49-62). 
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accominoiate the burgeoning university population. In essence they were faced 

,wlth three competing alternatives: enlargement of eKlstlng inititptlons | 

geographical di'sperslon under the auspices of the eKlstlng unlversltiesi or 

geographical dispersion through the creation of entirely new universities , 

Eniargement was championed by the state universities , who argued that the ambianc 

of the old universities^ their Instructional reiources and their faculty could 

not be duplicated In new settings. They also stressed the practical points 

that the existing universities were by no means saturated (in fact^ all but 

Louvaln appear leather small by contemporary standards) , and that Belgium was. 

a compact country with an excellent transportation network (Demoulin 1967 ^ pp, 

IS-'IB) . Behind all these considerations , of course , lay the question of whether ■ 

government funds would be committed primarily to the established state univer- 

slties or diverteJ to other institutions. The National Science Policy Council, 

undoubtedly fearing a fragmentation of the country's scientific base, advocated 

a substantial expansion of the eklstlng universities. In contrast, the 

Catholic University of Louvaln, and later 'Brussels as well, was ^ea^r to establish 

satellite campuses in order to augment its size, its influence and its subsidy 

from the government. The two antithetical free universities, it is interesting 

to note, managed to subordinate their ideological differences tp their 

Institutional interests , In ^1964 they negotiated a secret accord over their 

projected territorial eKpanslon and the level of subsidies they expected to 

coax from the government (Dejean & Binnemans 1971, pp. 326-27)* This produced 

a potent coalition that greatly Influenced the forthcoming law, but there were 

o the r interests to n c coiiimd^at^ a s well* "\ 

' University enrollments in' 1961 wore as' follows: 

Liege 4955 
I Ghent 4496 . 

Brussels 6651 ' - * ^ 

Louvaln 16951 • ^ 

32843 
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Already In 1958 iGBislation haH been proposed to GStablish a state ^ 
university in the country's second largest city, Antwerp. Although this law 
failed. It ^was soon apparent that iatisf action in some form would have to be 
given to theae asplrationai first, because this cause received the political 
backing of the Belgian aocialiats and Iniportant Flemish groups; and secondly, 
because the Belgian Constitution guaranceed freedom of education, which meant 
'^'^^ that private institutions could inove In should the state allo^ this void to 
persist. This actually began to occur 'In 1959 when the Jesuit Institut Sant 
Ignatius began offering programs for candidates in philosbphy ^and political 
science, A further complication appenred when Mons submitted a claim for a 
university of its own. If Flanders were given an additional university In. 
Antwerp, Wallonia could hardly be denied equal treatmeftt. ' 

The "university expansion problein," as it was known, obvrously involved 
complex cijrtfrents and countercurrents of Interests* Ghent and Louvaln both 



coveted Antwerp, thus providing an issue over which clericals and anticlericals 
'^i^j^yg^ld ^divide; but local opinion in Antwerp seemed to demand the prestige of 

their ovm university, thereby dividing Flemish opinion further. The different ' 
\ forces were plunged into full battle by legislation proposed in 1962 that 
would have allowed all four un^^rsit*les to erect satellite campuses (Houben 
project Although this proposal failed, it had two immediate consequences* 
First, two years of Intense debate increasingly concentrated on a revised 
formula for financing the private universities as an Integral part of the . 
university expansloa problem. Secondly, It became necessary In 1964 to form 
a new govex^nment on a basis that could resolve the deadlock over both university 
expansion and university finance. This is the essential background of the 
Janne Law of 1965 on university expansion* 

The new legislation gave satigfactlon to the demand for geographical 
dispersion by establishinE ^'University Centers" ^offLlng first degree work at 

o 
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Antwerp and Hons. In addition, cKlstlng Catholic schools In Antwerp j Niimur 
and MonB: were, promoted to the university soctor, which meant that thoy could 
grant more l6gal degrees and would receive additional government subsidies. 'r' 
Finally I the Flemish half of Louvain created an eKtenslon campus at Court ral ( 
(Kortrijk)i and BrusBels received the ^ipproval to do the samevln NlvelleB. 
Nevertheless, It was the financial provisions of the Janne' Law that were most ^ 
significant, and they pointed toward considerable eKpan.slon of the four existing 
universities. The combined budgets of Ghent and LiegG : wero^ kept as the base 
figure, but the subsidies to'Lnuvain and Brussels were ralsedj respectively^' 
to 91% and 61% of this figure. Another 35% of this base was distributed between 

several other private instifcutions * and state loans for capital expenditures^ 

V / ■ . — , ' . " 
were made available at a./inere 1 1/4% interest. Thus, the. direct subsidy to 

private institutions J which before 1960 had equaled oitly 67% of the state 
universities' budgets, now vms raised to 187% of that flgj^ire, .Moreover^ ^. 
the budgets of Ghent and Liege were, scheduled to increase by 25%^ 18% anf}V18% 
during 1966-68/ All together this projected a' doubling of the regular Qilgher J 
education budget of 1965 by 1968 (Dejean & BinnemanH 1971, p, 510), This 
financial arrangement was 9nly adopted as a temporary measure to overcome' the 
immediate needs of the universities. By 1969 study conimlssldns were to have 
establisned a permanent basis for expanding and supporting the nation's Insti-,. 
tutions of higher education, . ^ ' 

In the event, not even the-^tem.porary projections could be sustained, • -* 
The government reduced the increases in the base budgets of the state univer- 
sities for 1967 and 19^8 to 13% and 8% instead of the promised 18% (and tlnis 
also reduced the subsidies that were keyed to .these budgets) , Even with these 
cuts, Belgluni had the highest grnwth rate in the unit costs ojt higher education, 
for the decadp- of the slxtlos amonR OECD countries'— 10v^4% per year (OECD 1974 
p, ,181), Thoro is little doubt why Belgium ■ achieved this dlstlnctlbn^ the 
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.?1 ' BelBlan method of rcpol;vlnB the confllctri i^hlch arise from Itfi cqmpetlnp, 

cultures and l^eoloBles Is inherently expensive. This f net would bficonm 

painfully evlfll^enc ngnln In the criniB of 1968. , , , * 

The Janne Law might bcBt be labeled as the first QtnRe of the r<?Bolutiqn 

of the univerolty expanfJioh problein, Itii prlmnry rcQu](.t wan a flnanclnl wind- 

fall for the prlvata univerHitlcB. The fact that Louvai;i and Druescls had so 

heavily tapped the Mntlonal TrcaBury wan particiilnrly rc^snnted by the '.untverRi i i 

A . . ' ^ - ■ !■ \ 

of the fitate, PrDtentn, dctiionHtrations and university fitriken at Chertt and 
LlSye durlnp, tlie 196^-65 ncademic year nianifented their InteURe disGatlnf action , 

^ \ but to no avnll (*'L' Gxpanfilon unlverHitairc," 1955)* The explanation -for the 
\ ^ BuccQHH of the private unlverHitien probably l^nf? ; In their conperatlon during 
these ncgatiq^^bnB. It slmuld be underntorid y4hat Loiivain alone wan in ah 
eKtremcly Btronj^ pOHitlon, Hot only could It derive political backing frotn 
Catholics^ conqorvativcn and FlomingBj but fdr''n^p^t of the poHt-War period 

^ '^^^fewvaln enrol ldd^W?tany" studentB^ as the other tlrf^a;; tiniverHitiefi comblnad* 



CouplM^ith ^te 'poTl J tieal aup^prt 'of -fche Free University of BrufiHelR, located 
among Liberals and in tWe capital region, the free universities potentially 
stood to benefit fr<iin a formidable political coalition. But money, ironically, 
did not bring them happiness . Just as their external relations seemed afiGurcd, 
they were botb rent by the worst internal crises in their histories. 

H 

2* The Expulsion of the French from Louvaln 



The decade-^long crinis at Louvaln may superficially appear to be a 
parochial problein^ yet it profoyridly affected both national political alignments 
and the future devclopnient of Bei^gian higher education. At issue waa the 
existence of a French community made up of students, faculty, administrative 
staff and supp^^rt personnel of the University within the Flemish city of 
Leuvenftoe^jvain. FlemiRh agitation against this situation began as early as 
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i&61, ' .^in i^rofiencc of French culture and French achqolH In Flanders, they 

arRuod^ hfid cauocd "incnlculnhle culturnl damage"! , , 

ThoBc who ouf,lit to hnvQ confitltuted the FlcmlBh elite have 
fieen, nenoration,. after oenetatUon, their IntolIeHunl develop^' 
ment Impednd and dernrmed bucnufic the who of a foreign Inngunge 
woB Impnned upon thorn , , , , The would-be elite wnn thufj - 
doprlved of true cuiture, nnd Flandeni wn?i . dept tved of a true 
^ - elite. The people, Mepnrntad by Innnuage from the ; Intel lecLualfi , 
' were contliiuaily deprived of any culturaf r^diarfce . , , , 
French Gducatlon has not only eDrrupted the lanRiinne and the 
culturnl life, It Iwih additionally fcrniented dlHCord between 
tlie Hoelal^ claNReR, It hun allowed the^ comfnrt^ijile clnjiBcn ' , 

to dint infUifHh rllemnel VCR from tha people by making une of 
'; a foreicn l,an|rimgo , CanHuqutMitly, French hnvJiig bcccjine a Hlgn 

. of ?K)cJiil ^mipcrinrlty and Dutch a nlm of norlal inferiority, 

a dauf^ernu^ social and llnnulHtlc barrier liaH been created 
In the mld^t o|^ the FlemiMh. people (nejonn & Rlnneninnf^ 1071, 

The Flemlnh cane became all the more compelling In 1963, when a permanent 
llnj^ulntic frontier wan enacted. Accnrtilng to thl-n loplBpation all education 
in FlanderH wan to be ekclunlvoly i n Dutch i . however a iqieclflc eKemptinn War^ 

' , ■■■ ■ " ■ L ■ - 

included for the Irench community of Louvain, Thin privllened,. anomolou?^ 
stiitUH made them an even more ^larlnn target for the incrcasilngly ^ntraniiigent 
Flemish prote^^tH, \ \ ^ 

if the Flemlnh offen^iive whr hancd tipnn n concern ^fer Ithc cultural ^% 
y integrity of FlanderHj the demure to maintain a unitary Cathallc University 
of Louvain derived from an untlrcly different set , of. considerations * The 
special Catholic mlBsion that the University had fulfilled since the nineteenth 
century coupled with its medieval heritage provided the, basis for an orBanl^a--' 
tlonal saga to which tlio Catholic Walloonf; were docply attachnd. Any sclicme 
to move the driginnl French components of the University ccnild not avoid 
severing them from these iiallnwed traditions, thereby altoring the very character 
of the Institution. The figures rcn]ionnLh]e for preserving and continuing 
the organlKational saga of the University were tfie Bishops of Belgium, 

From the boglnning.of thcv crisis the principle behind all-their actions was 

■ ■■ ■■ /', ■ ■■ ' ' \ 

^ "he prcficrvntion of the unity of the Univdrr^iiy^r^'lfhey were, however , ">wll ling 



to mnke fiubiitantinl conceesiona to the Flemish to maintain that princlpie* 
Most notnbly, ocparnte admlnlstrfltions for each linpulstlc regime were crGated 
In 1962, thuH maklnB the two halvoB of the unlvcrBity viftuaily Indepertdo 
of one anothar, Thle did nathlng to appeaBe the Fundnmfental demand of the 
FleiningBi nor to dcimpen the InflnTnatory nnti-F|GnilRh stance of some of' the 
French. Tlie Riehops fihrtly had;' to invoke religious discipline to prevent ' 
fHe filtuntion at the tJnlveryity from deterioratlnR further. Besides the 
^Hiuhaps thu goycrmticnt nlno hftd a Igrg^c stake In containing the Louyain 
controver*;y Llngute tie liad the potential of cutting 

th^ou(ih L}!Q cxibtlnj^ parties . In 1966 the governing coalition had agreed 
upon a moratorium pn llngulBtic queHtlonB^ so as not ;to upi^et their majority. 
The Hanie year an unwelcomo propoBal to outlaw Krench education In Louv^iii 

was nevertliulefis introducGd , ; Full consideration of the proposal^'^ was narrowly 

. ■ ■ ' ■ --^ 

defea^id, but the problem omlnOuBly remained , By the beginning of 1968 a ; ^ ^ v.: 
definite rc^dlution could, no 'longer be avoided* ^ v 

The precipitating event wtls the unilateral announcement of an eKpansion 
plaiv by the French, half of the university. This action was an apparent violation 
of the university constitutions and; cerbain an_ overt provocation of the 
Flejiiings,^ who cloHed their half of the unlversfty in 'protests .With the two 
linguletic cOTninunltles in' irreconcilable opposition neither the Bishops nor 
the government could hcild the university togetliGr any longer. The Bishops , . 
found themselves in a toTturous pot^l tion. As FleTnish opinion beciip^ more and 
tnore inflanied over tills Issue, the Church Jiierarchy faund it Increasingly 
difficult to mnintaln tliclr own Icndershlp wliile adhorlrig to an overx^?helminBly 
unpopular ^tand. Paced with these pressures they could no longer agree about 
the futfe'^e of French Louvain _ (Fehruary 1908), Their position^was compromised 

even further when the Bishop of Bruges publicly endorsed the Flemish cause. 

/ ^ ^ ." 

Mcanwhlifc, the magnlttide of the crisis forced the issue onto the agenda of 
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th^ reluctant govertiment , Hoymer^ given the decree bf potarJj^atloii In the 
countryi there was, little chancer of ccnjurlng up a conciliatory formula. 
On the ltf\ of rebruaryi bein,g unable to formulate £i policy that vould satisfy 
the Plcmitigs, the governniGTit of Van den Boeynaiits fell. It was not until 
the middle of Juna, followliio new elections, that a new £pvernment could he 
foTTnied ^ ics unequivocal baslB being that the French vould have to Leave 
louvain, Almost Immedi cutely the Bishops bo\g^ed to the inevitable, and tegan 
to prcpiira to craiiGfer the Pronch saction of the University to a site xiear 
Otticnlea, This resolved the political crisis^ but not the uncertainties 
surrOLindlri.g Belgian higher educacioa. The decision to create '*Louvain--la- 
Neuve" fitlU had to be Intagrated into ^fn overall governrnent policy on the 
expansion and the flnancinc of higher education* And, the Bltuatlon vm nov^ 
further coTHplicated by the eiuptton of the Bel gian counterpavt to the 
Int ema.tlo iial student rebellion. 

li^^^J^Ji^MliLSlL^I^ _th^e_ Trad itiQnal Univei^glty 

On th^ l3tli of llay^ 1968, students ^of tlie Free University of Bxuseals 
gatlicred i%\ a spontaiieous asticmbly to CKprGfis their Boll^arity with the 
Btrugglc of tiia Prirli^inri student fi who WQro then bnrrlcadod in the Sorlionne* 
This evsnc proved to be the opeuing^bell of a purely Belgian c^utontntl on in 
vhlch Btud^ints challt^nged, nnci ultinuitoly altered, tbo traditional governing 
structure of Belgl^an imi vnrsltiDf; . Radical Btuclenthi In RruBscl^i Decupled 
part: .of the unl%^t*i:siCy frnm May 22 until July 10, and thorehy Induced thc^ 
imlvevtAlty to commit itself to an cKtennJve re^trucLurl n^; , DcmonH trat I onn 
<2rupLod HporadJciil ly acroBfi tlic nthcr Bel^ylau Innt l tutionr; of higher odiica-' 
tion durin^n the noKt twelve month^^, and aeliiovcd frlinihir rc^nultM (ik-jenn ^ 
lilunuinnnH 197:1), Alt:hou{»h the Miaidonl uprl^^hl[^^; in lUMi^liuu may nppt^ar rnthev 
tnmt- in coiTipa r 1 jion to thtj eKpei/itnieof; of her hiiiiunl1nt(^ nt^ f nhbori; » tliey 
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nevertheless iiiark an uniaistakablc turning point for the councry's higher 
education. One of the striking features of this pattern is che discrcpency 
between the trivial issues that occasion thesci riianlfes tations and the far- 
reaching slgntficancG of their results * In Ghent, for Gxample * the aupprosslon 
of the pro^iontatiDn of rather weakly rcitiionallzed pornography led to a sack 
of the Roctor 'S offi^ce and the closiiig of the UnlvGrslty for a week (Dejean 
& Bliineman.^ 1971, PP ^ 154-58)^ Obviously the problems facing Belgian univer-^ 
sltlciH eKteniled boyond tlie parociiial Igyuei^ th^it first mobllt^ed students. 
Spcci flcally J any seriout? analysiFi of this question should focUs oi^ tv;o further 
dlmcn^nonB ot thin conflict th^it lay behiiid the circumstances that occastonod 
particular: confrontations. On the one hand , there w-rc fundainental structural 

I 

aources of dlBBnt isf action that ImplngGcl ixpou otudon'ts and other membGrs of 

¥ 

the uiilvi^r^ity cninmuni ty , and on tlio other therta was a mediating cultural 
lullleu that conditioned both the themes In which these discontents were 
embockled and the actions taken to remedy thorn. Clearly distiiiguished , these 
two dlmeunlonB provldG some guld^ for separating the vital from the adventit ious 
in tohq. of ten blsKcirc evont^^ of 1968-69* 

The ednglo under lyluf^ cause of the problems in Belgian hi[;iier education^ 
aB olt^ewhnre in Wen tern Etirape* wnsi the unprecedented growth in student 
enrollments durlnv^ the 196()n, A univcriilty popuiation of apprDxiinately 20 
thouHand In 1950 roj3o to iuBt 30 tliuutiand a decade later; but It then doubled 
durlny^ the next ei^^hi ^ear*; Cl^^6t)-6I^, This wan clarly a caBC In which a 
quant Met ive change pruduecd hnportaiit fiunlltative dl fforencct? In the situation 
ol the proft^nMorn, \din for tl\e munt part governed the unlvernlt len , and in 
the eKiierieuee of the lUauh-ntn who attended thenu 

A unlv^rMlty proft^nMor haf» alwayr^ htnni required ti* iM 1 1 a uuilt i id Ic 1 ty of 
rol(Mi, hut a ca^a* can never tliol ess lu* maile that t lu- gr(ns'fd\ of the untverMitieH 
Ciuuled to iiiaKe several of 'tliem' role*) mnre tleiiiaiul In^ ami rhne-euninnn i n^^ At 



^the University of Llctge, for eKampIe, there were 152 titular professors for 
2333 studentn In 1935, In 1965 there were triple the number of BtudGnts, 
but only 170 iirofossors (Deinoulln 1967 , pp. 27-30). Although the student/ 
teacher ratloii were kept manageable through the addition of^ assistants , the - 
burdens of the professors were nonetheless IncrfiaBed. Manafelng scientific 
research within his specialty, dlrectitig a corps of assistants, governing 
- / his fe^culty, aiicl also educating a throng of students^-^all these were the 

profesBorV^» rosponsibll l^y . And, it became apparent in 1968* mah of those 
areaH , save porhap& roiiearchj showed evidence of serious deficiencies* 
Faciilcy councils ^ made up eKclusively of professors, wore* accused of acting in 
an. unduly con'ricrvritl ve and narrowly self-interested manner; the anomalous and 
depondont status of assistants provided that group with numerous grievances 
agnlnst their 'Miosse^i'^; and the rGmoteness of tho professoro from tlie students 
produced a breakdouTi of the podagonical relationship ^ especially during tlie 
initial years of study. 

The conHtjquences of the dysfunctions of the university of the professors 
fell most lieavily upon the students. Upon entering tlie university they were 
. inimedl ateiy confronted by quite demanding ncadcTnic standards; yet the professors , 
teaching in Inrs^o lectures for tiho most part , were able to do little to lielp' 
students to im^et tho5^;o oxpcctatiouH . Tlie ineluctable result was an appalling 
rate of fniluro at tho outlet of univor^iity study. Lleoc, for eKamplOj in 
1966-67 rt*j;^l5tarad the following failure rates for itn first year exams 

(|Trend?i2^ cmidjdiUurc) : ■ \ . - 

Farulty of I'lii .1 oHtiphy and Lot. tern 63% 

rrc-Law 57% 

KconoiiiirM And Scu'ial Science 75% 

rhnrmacy 6]% 

Medicine 71% 

Sc 1 uncon 67% 

riiyfdeal I'duratlon 76% 

Appl U-hI He ItMU'on ^i9% 

(Dubiilwsnn 1968) 
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it This undoubtedly constituted a major source of student frustration, especially 
in the light of the' growing social Iniportance of university credentials. The 
remoteness of the professors from the students also had a more subtle psychos- 
logical impact that was no less significant, A large proportion of students- 
underwent no appreciable socialization into the values and customs of the 
academic mi'lieu. They were consequently alienated as well as frustrated by 
the, culture they were otherwise forced to imbibe. The effects of this ^ere 
further reinforced by the general revalslon toward "bourgeois society" that 
engulf cd the university generation during the late 1960s. Hostile to the norms 
of society at large and disdainful toward the values of academla, many of the 

' students of 1968 could accept university, education neither as an end in itself 

p - ■ . - 

nor as a mctins of achieving membership In the bourgeoisie. However , the potential 

for anomy inherent in such a situation was partly overcome by recourse to 

various forms of anti-bourgeois counterculture. One of the principal Ingredients 

of all these countercultures was an idealistic leftism which im'oked any ^ 

number of radical doctrines in empathy for, the struggles of tii^^ Third World 

and/or the proletariat, Even though it may have been only a m^lnority of 

students who reacted to their plight In such a- tnannerj it. was precisely this 

inlnorlty that set the tone and defined the Issues In 1968, 

Given the situation just described, it was entirely natural that the main 

thrusts of the situdeut movement were aimed against the professorial dominance N 

of the university and against the reigning university culture. In keeping with 

the prevailing ideological windH ^ protesters dciTianded that a democratic mode _ < 

of university f,overnanco replace the traditional patriarchal, oligarchic rule 

of the professors. Although these demands wore couched in terms of "dlalonue" 

and "participation,'- the underlying iBSue was control of the university, The 

i 

attack upon the univerMlty culture took more varied farms, There was an 

f ■ - 

fltttnnpt to break out oT the mold of CBtnhiished diBciplines by demand jiip either 
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inter-disciplinary approaches or courses orianted toward "relevant'* Issues 

instead of basic knowledge. Visions of a new pedagogy vere put forth in which 

the cours mafiistral would be replaced by intimate working groups and the systein 

of eKaniinatlons %^ouid be replaced by less traumatic methods of certifying 

time spent in the university* Although these efforts in many cases sought' 

to remedy real grievances , they were nevertheless an effort to legltiiTiate the 

inchontc student culture through its Incluaion in the university^ hencej the 

dreain of a "critical university," set against bourgeois society, that would 

teach a "liberated" curriculum enibodylng th^^new culture* 

In the actual events of 1968--69 the two strands of the student rebellion 

met with decidedly different fates. Except during the euphoria of the 

^_Q^tc j t c it l^on student enthusiasni for a complete usurption of the university 

culture proved to be short-lived (Spitaels-Evrard 1972, pp, 149-57) * Even 

though die style of university teaching was undoubtedly affected (Janne 1974) , 

the radical program met with far less success in Bel"gian universities than In 

those of her inimediate neighbors. The democratization of the university, on 

the other hand, was accepted with surprising readiness # At Brussels the 

"moderates" and the administration became comniitted to complete student 

participation well before the occupation by the radicals was ended. In addition , 

the administration quickly endorsed the detnand that the French' and Flemish 

components of the univGrsity be separated into independent institutions. 

At Louvaln tlie process of devising a more democratic governing structure 

began shortly after the linguistic division was assured. On September 8, 

.1969 the University Counci 1 proTnulgated the details of a plan for the forination 

of i) "Ke]) rcsenca tlve AsRombly of tlie University Comiiiunlty" to formulate a 

now structure of univorslty gtiver nance (Dejcnn ^ Blnnemans 1971, pp, 233^73). 

In the stntc unlversltlcn chtUiges in the formB of governnnco requirofl lenislatlvQ 

actJon; however participation \s\c\B conceded in principle and tacitly arranged 
O > 
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well before' the legislature was able to actually grant it. 

It is somewhat ironic that the venerable university of the professors 
capitulated so suddenly ^ espacially before a principle of such dubious merit 
(Geiger 1978), But the democratization of the university was prdalned as 
much by the failures of the past as by the spirit of the present. Its 
realization, however s did not actually solve any; of the probleras/facing 
Belgian higher education. It would take more dlnlrgucf thmi the proponents 
of participation had ever imagined to rGar^aTige tjte Internal relations of „ 
the universities. But the major prD^lems still devolved upon the state t Thus * 
in the aftermath of the student rebellion the iproblems facing Belgian higher 
education were more compl^K Chan ever, and the means of dealing with theni 
perhaps more uncertain. It would take the next, two years for the government 
to sort them out , 

A. Constriictlng the Ne w. Order, 1 969-71 

The 1965 law on the eKpansion of highe^^education had been intended as 
a tefnporary measure that would fulfill the nation's immediate naeds until 
permanent arrangements for expanding and funding the systeni could be planned. 
The t^xt phase was to commence in 1969. l^ien'that year arrived however , the 
government found itself in no position to plan the future development of its 
higher education ; rather it was overwhai tiied by ^he problems of the precedln|> 
years (Phlllipart 1972), The scission of Louvain and of Brussels Involved 
consldernble extraordinary expenses that liad to be negotiated and ultimately 
met by the state. The commitment to democratize university governance 
required that tlie legal structure of the state universities had to be completely 
revised. Solutions had to be found for the problemf^ of long-^teriii Investments 
in hipJuM" educntJon as well as a now forniula for determining annual sub.qldies. 
And, c]nim^ wore Rtill bein^\ prosaod for tlie geoRrapliical eKtennion of liighor 
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education. With the possible eKception of the governance question^ these 
were all Issues which Involved substantive conflicts of intereats between 
institutions and between their associated political constituencies. Resolution 
of these problems consequently required typically Belgian political settlements 
at the highest levels. There is no reason to delve into the details of the 
requisite bargaining, but it will be evident that this deQlsion-^inaking 
proceBB had important effects upon the resoltitJon of these issues. 

In the aftermath of the student rebellion of 1968 the Jree Uiiiverslty of 
Brussels (U.L.B.) had two momentous concerne hanging over its head « First was 
its intention to purchaBe and construct a new campus on the Plaine des 
Manoeuvres-'^ a large j empty government property near its campua of practically 
incalculable worth. The university had undertaken a complicated campaign since 
1966 to secure the rights to this property * and then could not come to terms 



with the ^govei^nment over a price (Dejean & BlnnemanB 1971 j pp* 399^ 
The events of 1968 then made a solution more imperntive— arfd easier to 
arrange. The separation of chc Vrlje Unlvarslteit te Brussel (V,U*B*) from 
the U.L,B, made additional space all. the more necessary ^ while the need of 
the French University of Louvain^ (U*C.^r.) to find a new campus created a 



situation in which the fre^ universities cbuld receive equal treatment* On' 
24 July 1969 a law was Lipproved ceding the Plalne to the two Brussels 
universities for a price of 764 million francs, to be paid over forty years 
with 1 1/4% interest; the U.C.L, was granted an identical sum on identical 
terms to purchase a campus near Ottignles. Thus, by balancing advantages 
the private unlvertiit les were once again able to achieve their ends. 

TVic decision to divide the University of Brussels was, in contrast to 
the prolonged conflict at houvainp abrupt and amicable. Interest ingly enouglij' 
the motivation of the university authDrlfiDS was much the same,. Wig re as 
Lou vain felt that it had to remain united to preserve ItH organi sat: ionnl .saga, 
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Bruesels concluded that it could best defend its saga by remaining French. The 
Univarsity was 80% French at the time, as was the capital area it primarily 
eervcd. The secular rationalism that defined its mission had historically found 
its audience largely among the French. Cutting- the V.U*B, loose, thCHi freed 
the university from numerous linguistic distractions and allowed it to 
concentrate upon its original purpose. Nevertheless ^ it is also necessary 
to recognize another set of considerations j equally organizational, at work 
in this decision. Could the U,L.B* f^il to imitate the scission of its larger, 
more powerful rival, without sacrificing some of its oim prestige and influence? 
Probably not, especj.ally since there were large sums of francs at stake. The 
governmert that was formed toyfresolve the Louvaln crisis in M68 had cominitted 
itself to investing 35 billion francs in the expansion of higher education 
over the next ten years. It was clear that a dlBproportionate share of this 
sum would be required to construct a new site for the U*C.L, (Dejean ^ 
Blnnemans 1971, pp, 518--60) . The parallel separation of the V,U*B. placed ' 
It in a^ unassailable position for deTnanding similar compensation , despite 
indignant protests by Ghent and Lilge. The negotiations were long and 
^difficult, but/except for the final figures the outcome was never in doubt. 
In the eventual settlement the U.CiL, claimed more than 20% of the eKpansion 
funds (7*2 billion BP) for the construction and move to^ Louvaln-^la-Neuve; 
10% of the total funds were promised for the creation of the V.U.B, on a 
portlcsn of the Plalne des Manoeuvres, , 

The creation of two additional universities through t\ie division of the ; i. 
prlv£ite universities posed the question once again of the gengraphical .distribu- 
tion of "universiules , Although the eKistlng universities and the National 

Council for Science Policy (C.N.P>S.) still opposed more universities as 

Actual figures are cohstantly being roadjusted to account for inflotlon', . .^ ^ 
I would IJke to thank Mr, Jose Van do Vijvere for supplying th.is information, : 
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wasteful J political proiTiises made to Antwerp had to be redeemed CVerhoeven 
1979). 'In 1969 political leaders agreed that a university should be established 
there. In order to give no undue advantage to Catholic or state institutions ^ 
it was decided that the net^ university would be "pluralist'- by providing 

second-degree work for students from the state Univ^sity Center and from the 

J, 

Sant Ignatius Faculty, If Antwerp received a university, however jMons could 
not be denied* Its University Cent&r was l^cordingly promoted to full 
university status. The same logi^c^ of equal treatment was invoked again in 
1971s when a university center was pledged tc'the rapidly growing Flemish 
province of Limburg, To balance accounts the Walloon provi of Luxembourg 
was granted a .■'university foundation-* wlth^he right to offer certain courses 
whichj presumablyj will eventually hecome a full university center* Belgium 
thusj doubled the number of full-fledged universities and made a commitment 

: - ■ ■ - ' ^ ^ 

tor two new university centers in the space of three years. That the^ actual 
educational needs of the country were a remote considerat^n in most of these 

' - .is. 

ir. _ . _ . ^ . .1 

decisions only serves to underscore the futility of planning lln a situation 
where Important decisions are made on a political basis. 

The means of tran'sf orming Belgian universities into democratic institutions 
was x^oiiccd out with some difficulty during tliese years (Verhoeven 1979), 
In the private universities provisional councils were established in 1968 to 
fashion representative structures of university governance, ProfessorSj 
assistants^ students, administrative and technical personnels and eKternal 
represeritativcs were all Incorporated In varying proportions as participating 
groups-^a pffnciple that , would be carribd over to the permanent reforms. The 
U*L.B, was ab3"c to promulgate its reorganization by mid'-1970, but negotiations 
at the"^^^iolic universities were prolonged -ant! morn acrimonious. The state 
uniivcrsltics could do llttlo on their aim, being dependctii; upon lenLBlfitlvo 
rictlon to alter their striicturer, . Tt took tlm Iccislatures until Mnrch of 1971 
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to wade through the coitflficting demands of students, assistants and university 

authorities and pass a comprGhenslve reform, the end the lawmakers took 

their cue from largely completed reforms of the private universities,' and 

attempted to assute the state institutions a similar degree of self-government 

and Internal d€mocft;acy* 

The general thtqf^^ of the new law was to allow the Insurgent group.s to 

participate at the highest level of university decision making , but to 

preserve the authority of the professors at the level of the faculties and 

below (departments or chairs) (Lewalle 1971; Verhoeven 1979), The Administra-^ 

tive Councils at Ghent and Liege which had formerly conslBted eKcluslvely of 

representatives of the professoriat were henceforth to be made up as follows: 

The Rector and Vice-Rector 
10 representatives of the teaching corps 
4 rp-prnsA&fcaf ive^i of the scientific personnel 

2 represci¥iatives of the technical & administrative staff ■ 
4 students 

3 representatives of society 

3 representatives ^of the economy 

3 representatives of the state and local government 
The composition of the governing Councils of the other universities varied * 
although the groups participating were t'ha.^Bame, Nevertheless , the influence 
of the professors remained preponderant in all Belgian universities, so that 
there was little risk of it being overwhdlmed by student power . In the 
faculty councilsfea majority of professors was guarantafed, As a result, 
professorial authority has continued to be dominant in such areas as ifeurriculum, 
evaluation J appointments and rescarch^--areaR where decisions ought to rest 
primarily on pt^of essional eKpertiae (Verhoeven 1979) . 

The final legislative act In the reordoring of Belgian higher educacion 
was undoubtedly the most significant. The law of 27 July 1971 placed all 
uniVersity--lGVe 1 institutions on GSMentlally the same flnnnclal footing. A 
government allo<^ation based upon anrollamnts was Gstablislied to cover all of 

/' 
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the universities' costs for teacliing, administration, mainteriance and hormal 
resaarch (allocation de fonctionneniant) , The per^student subsidy = varies 
according to the faculty of study. In 1977, for example, it was 122, 8lQ BF 
($3,684) vfor each student in ^the huinanitleB; 231,809 BF ($6,954) for students, 
in the natural sciences; and 375,086 BF ($lls253) for medical' students 
(Ancion 1978), This allocntlon constitutes the. entire regular operating 
budget of the universities. They dispose of additiorial govcrnnient funds through, 
a separate capital budget, a budget for social services and diverse s6urccs 
of targeted research funds. The only non-^governmental sources of Income 
are student fees and what.ia left of the fornierly impiortant university endovj-^ 
raents. Together these comprise up to 2% of a typical university budget, n 
However, the universities have no discretion over the eniployment of these 
funds, since for accounting purposes they are assigned to debt amortlzat ion , . 

For the free universities the attainment of financial parity with the 
HtcUe universitaes was an important achievement, espeeially considering the 
large enroljraents ot the K^IJ.L. , ILC.L, and the U,L.B.^ The .qinalier university 
^^scd'tlitions, also received an important conces.sion when generouL^ minimum 
fuhding levels for faculties were Included in the law. The state universities 
might appear to be the losers under those new arrangements , but provisions 
were' included to guarantee them against any possible decreases in their levels 
of funding or staffing that might be indicated by the new formulae, The 1971 
Finance Law, then, contained something for each category of InHtitution; and that 
coiild only mean a substantiiil bill for Belgian taxpayers* From 1970 to 1972 
just -the haHic allocatinns to university instltutionn incrt^nsed 51%, Fven if 
two-ihirds of that increase ir^ ascribed to inflation and growing enrol ImcMitR i 
that -still leaven a substantial 17% incn^asn In real » per-Htudent costs 
(C.N.r.S, 1976, pp, in^--0!i). ' - 

'The state» not surpr livlngly, felt tluit thesc^ nut, 1 1 1 omcnt.n to ]nilillc fuuda 
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ought to bci accompanied by strlctc-r controls j especially In tha ^iCrce institutions 
It consequently specified that government comrnissioncrs ("delegates" in the 
free instltutlans) wou^d oversea the operations of, all university institutions* 
Assigned by the Ministers of Education, each coinmlssioner must sec that the 
actions of every univers^ity body (Administrativic Council ^ Permanent Bureau, 
Faculty Councila) conform to the laws and regulations governing higher education * 
and will not endcinger the financial integrity of the institution. To accompllBh 
^this ha has the right to participate in the deliberations o^ each of- these 
bodlGs , and to veto any of tlieir decisions that he fln^s inconsistent with 
these requirements. Such vetoes may be eppealed to the Minister,, and if need 
be to the courts; but once a final' deci&ion has been made the university is bound 

accept it. To assure financial supervision tlie commissioner must npprovo 
all unlvursity expenditures over 50,000 BF, He is also assis^ted .by .a financial 
inspector (designated by the Ministry of Finance) who sliarcB his authdrity 
where, budf^ctary matters are concerned* It lias lie come a practice to appoint 

commifisioners witli the same outlook as the univGrsity .tliey are monitoring, 

f. 

but financial Inapectors are chosen so that they have different persuasions 
from their Institutions* From the outset the commissionern liave been active 
agent of the |;ovorinuOnt ' s will. There is a ^great deal of aniblBulty in 
interpreting the applicaLion of statutes and regulations. Tlie commissioners, 
a« creaturun of the Ministry wit^iin the univcrsltinB , have been vigilant in 
insinting that tlie^ government ' s IntetitionK are fulfined. 

The I hi i v e r s i t y V i n an c a n u d C cm t r o 1 haw of 10 71 1 1 a s d e r r e e d a con s i d e r ri bio 
buruaucrati c stanclardlzai.l on in Uei^Ian universities* The >^tate inst: i tutinnM 
,are stLll more dtrert ly depenclent upon 1^11 nisteria 1 approval for routine ? ;." 
matters, such aH aiipcvhitninntH or rurricular channeH, /nid ^^jj^^ consequently^ 
iniieh lc*Ms nutnnomoun than they would like to be* But, in the IwurlH cil thrir 
fundlnf^ and In their adtnin 1 ntratHve and financial at'eouniab 11 i t y both fifatt^ 



) 



nnd.-frtio unlvursltieB , now stnnA in tlic same relatlcniHiilp to the scntc* This . 

Is one of the key QlomentB in what could bo cnllGd tha '■new rogimc'* in 'Belgian 

hlnlier; t'diicntlnn . Other .clomentB would he the new univorsity mnp and the 

dstiabiiHhmunt of some dcOJ^f^c of particlpntlon In unLversity governance. The 

regime wns rather liaBCily orectod during tliruu turhulont years (mid-^1968^ 

, r 

Mnld--197l). Theno iiicaiiuren conjicKjuentilv had the character'' of ^ulck E^nlutlona 
to prenslni3 prohlem?^ rathet than holn^ the rc&ult of conaclous^ long-range 
plannln^\. The nt'w vuf^imc Han novarthnlosK beun In Dperation for eevon years 
(uM of thiB wrltiniO wltlinut^ requiring fuudaiuental alteration. Tlioro lias 
cons^rquont ly boon sufficient time to inakc at IcaRt a prcllnilnary a8Res*uiiont " ^ 
about itH suitability for tlie needR of contoinpnriiry Bol^^lum, 
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Compared Co many of Its European nctlghbors Hclglum emerged from tli% ' 

/trauma?; of the late ' 1960s, with ita hlehar education in relatively good order. 

■ Xho radicalJ ?,atlan that so deeply nf fee ted soiug Europca^ universxtles was no 

morn than n auperflclal and transient episode n.t Belgian Institutions ^^hlch, , 

in any cai^o, had always been pDlarlzed aocording to the country 's .lingulatlc* 

and Ideological cleavages, Althouch students achlGved a voice In university 

governance J the proCe^inora' dominance over acadeTnic matters was nev^F '^eroded. 

Largely as a reRult of this, the unlvcrEdties Were able to maintain high 

academic standards. And although the organizational/ changes in Belgian hlghaic 

educa-tlon wbre impQrtant and f ar-i^cacliing , the essential teaching and research 

mls^^ioniJ of tlie unlverBiticn* never Rtifferccl the destabiH-^lne effects of rapids 

exrcrnally mandated chuige, ThuP, a decode aftor the world-wide eruption 

. of utudent .procost an,d nearly two dccadas since the beginning of the great 

' wave rf student enrol Imonts , one can still perceive In Belgian. unlvorFiitlos 

^: many of the essential featiips that had formerly characterized elite higher 

education in Europe (cf. Geigur 1978). ^ ' \^ . 

. The^ relative stnhUlty of Belgian universitlG^ during the tufmilt of the ■ 

l^. latu%OB, however, has not sheltered thorn in the lea^Jt froni the general 

..}|^ prahlfeiufi hcnetttng Western higher education durini^ the mid-^70s. University 

expannlon wa^^ undei t nkuti In the (»xpectatioiv that onrollinentB would continue ; 

to grtiW at something like their prt^vious paco^ But, no sooner was the new 

regime in place, tliau ^the cnrolhuent gurve becniue flat, Ilclgian university 

iHliicnt ion ntv a whc^le thuj; unexpec t utl 1 y entered a 'st nady-j; tnte or no-n^^owth 

Hituation* Individual insti tut: 1 otu; were ohvlously affeetcil d I f f erout:4j^ , hut 

/thin general ccMuliticni invarlnlOy eKactu hated other , virtually Inevitable^ 

proli leiiifj, T\w natural rhythnin of unlvcM^vity cNiroerH were nriginnlly clIi;]tortCKh 

^y the large fnl'lux of youug factiltv during thv [uuiod oT expaunion, Once 

i . V 
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.they were permanently in place little room remained for tlin next oancratian 
of academics then finishing their tralnlno> No^-growth In enrollmente also 
meant nO'-orowth In government allocations * but here too the final result, in 
this case budoet tlohtenlngj was inherent to the universities' situation* 
just as the government was forced to reneg on the largesse promised in the ' 
Janne- Law (1965), so it began Bcaling down the terms of the 1971 Finance T^w 
almost as soon as had been passed. Although the actual reductions have 
eofar been minors they have been aufflclent to cast the pall of austerity 
over Belgian campusqs* So, what appeared to be generous financial arrangements 
in the 1971 law- have quickly become financial constraints. However, the most 
resented constraiiits upon universlcles under the new regime are bureaucratic j,; 
the product of the attempt to extend governmental oversight and control* The 
difficulty here is not so much the controls instituted by the 1971 laWj but 
the fjailure of the universities and the Ministries of Education to agree upon 
the nature Si their relationship , Lacking such understanding^ governmental 
controls bocOTie more onerous and university recalcitrance ap'pears more 
irresponsible. The resulting deadlocjc threatens the universities with 
administrative paralysis. Until this relationship is clarified, Belgian 
highej .education will have little capacity to adapt to the changing needs 
of Belgian society. 

1^ The End of ExpanBion 

— _^ 

As late as 1971 anyone examining Belgian university enrollment patterns 
could have confidently predicted substantial future growth. In the previous 
four years ,(1967--71) total unlverslLy enrollments hod risen 39% for an average 
annual rate of Increase near 9% (sec Table 2), The size of the 18 year old 
cohorts could be counted upon to increase until 1983, and the number of those 
who would qualify for, university study by passing their maturltffi "exam would ^ 



Table 2\, University Enrollmentg .by Ingtltutlon 



L Rljksunlversiteit Ee Gent 
' h Universitl da I'EtaC I Lilp 

3. Univeriiti Cathollque de Louvain 

4. Kathglieke Univerilteit te Leuvin 

5. Unlvirsitl Libre de Bruxelles 

6. ?rija UiiiversiEelt Bruisel 
k Universitl de I'Etat a Hons 

8/ OnivetsiEaire Instelling AnEwerpin 

; 9. Rljksuiiivirsitalr Centruni te* 
' ' Antwerpen 

10. Unlversltalre Facultelten Slnt- 
. Ignatius te; tatwerpen 

11. Facultl Poly technique de Hons . 

12. Faculte des Sciences 'Agrononiiquis 
de I'Etat i Gembloux 

13. Facultis Universitairca Notre-Dme 
de la Palx a taur 

14. Facultl Universitaire Catholique 
id|. Hons 

13. Facultis Unlvcrsltaires Salnt-^r 
' Lsuis a Bruxelle& 

16. Unlversitalri Faculteiten Sint- 
:ovslus te Brussel 



1?.. Universicair-Centrupi Limburg 

18. Facultl Theelogie Protistanti 
Q ja Bru::ell?s ' 

\L^Jir^lh^ MMB Brusglles 



A. Total Enrollnen 
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E. New, Firstryeir 
' Inrollsitili , 
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1 
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41 
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2622 


98 
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:,iio 

1049 
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4 i ft 

1106 


,.vl8I 
291 


442 


1? 
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■ 12 
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101 
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19 
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373 
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be growing by some 4% per year. The proportion of this category who actually 
enrollDd in university institutions the succeeding fall had remained constant 
at about 60% sinca the' establishment of this exam. So, the . cantinued growth/ 
. of Belgian universities seemed assured. By the 1975^76 adademlc year one 
might have predicted, through simple eKtrapolation , an entering university 
class of at least 22,000; and, given a 5% rate of growth, a total university 
populatiori of perhaps 95 ^ 000 students. But, in reality the reeults were much 
different. The incoming class for. 1975 was only 18,538--GKactly equal to 
the previpus year and slightly below that of 1971| and total university 
enrollments >had gro^m to just 83,360, Since 1971/then, university enrollments 
have grown by a fnere 2% per year , while the slxe of the' incoming classes 
have rejiialned virtually constant. This situation raises two. causes for 
concern,. Because the distribution of students across institutions has not 
remained^ the same^ several universities face the immediate difficulties of 
actual enrollment decline. However , In the long run all university Institutions 
must face the fact that the wellspring of .university growth now appears to 
have dried up. < • 

Considering the Immediate problem first,^ the figures in Table 2A reveal \ 
that three state institutions , the^ universities of Ghent^and Liege, and the 
State University Center .at Antwerp, have eKperienced actual decline in their 
sturfent populations. Among the institutions that were able to sustain a 
Blgnificant rate of growth since 1971 the most notable are the Gathollc 
University of teuven, already Belgium' r largest, and the University Faculties 
of Notre Dame de la Palx at Na^ir, It is interesting to note that the 
institutions loaing students arc the most localizea^n terms of recruitment 
areas (Table 2C) . The R.U.C, Antwerp bad the highest percc^ntage of entering 

students from the surrounding province, (92p ; and 76% of the class were from 

/ / 

the Antwerp area Itself, For large and venerable univorsl tlcR , Ghent and 

58 . ' ■ 
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Lilge are quite locallEed* 76Z of the studenta at Lllge are from the province, 
and 77% of those in Liege Province attending universities: :chooee the, Unl^ecslty 
of Lllge, The catchment area for Ghent Includes both East and West Flandarap 

and provides 82% of the university's students. These figures are in stdrk 

• ' ■ ' ' \-= ■ ■ .*■ 

contrast with the growing institutions in Leuven and Natnur which draw .less 

■ than 30% of their students from their Immediate provinces. This suggests 

_ » 

a pattern ^Ich would also be consistent with the other data on anrolltnents: 
geographical prDxlmlty is clearly the most important factor determining where 
a student mighjt enroll » however * beyond that .the Catholic institutions ^eem 
to have developed more deeply rooted loyalties through family traditions 
and the influence of Catholic secondary schools \They have consequently 
maintained enrollments much better than state institutions with only localized 
attraction, 

. It is necessary to bear this pattern in mind when, considering the larger 
question of the ovGr-expansion of Belgian univei^sities , I^ile there can be 
little doubt th^it the pravlous enthusiasm for expanding facilities, in com^ina^^^ 
tion with the unforseeable stagnation in enrollments ^ has produced the current 
excess capacity in Belgian universities | but it is more difficult to argue 
that Belgium .suffers from having too many universities. The number of insti*- 
tutions of higher learning a country needs is a relative thing. Given the 
Belgian preference for moderate size Institutions and local availability the 



current distribution does not seem unrisasonable , even though the coat is high. 
Another factor to consider is whether new institutions are draining student^- 
. froiv established ones. The localized enrollment patterns for Liege and the 
. ■ \ R.U,C,. Antwerp would indicate that this was not* the case. Their shrinking , 
entering classes are no doubt due to limited local suppiles of secondairy 
school graduatee, ^ Ghent could make, a bettdr case that it has been hurt by 
new competitors. The K,U*L, , >wdth^'a branch; at Kortrljk, attracts more students 

er|c , ''■ ■ ■ • " sy'v" . . ' ■ 
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f'-Flanders than Ghent, and the establishment of eecond-'Cycle classes 
at the M twerp UJilversity Institution undoubtediy' retains some students that 
i^ould have otherwise gone to Ghent. However , both 'theie iftstltutidns have 
their own justification. Antwerp now has enough firpt-^cyele students to - 
warrant the existence of the U, I. Antwerp, and even fifty years ago the pious 
West-Flemish eent a majority of their students to Louvaia- (Rapport Trlennale 
■ 1922-24), The latter situation suggests that strong historical patterns of 
university attendance tend to persist despite the eKlstance- of more convd'nlent 
alternatives* The disappointing performance of the State University at Hons 
..corroborates this. The Industriailze'd^province of Hainaut seemed ^o- deserve 
its ovm university, but once established it did not grow as eKpected^i^^ Instead, 
barely a quarter of the Hainaut students attend the three Institutions in 
Mons, while almost half go' north to Louvain^la^NeuvG and the U.L,B. 

The state institutions, then, have suffered most froft the recent 
enrollment stagnation, and consequently now find themselves underpopulated with 
students and considerably overstaffed. And, this si^uatlon^ Is unlikely to / ^ 
JLmpro\%iin the near future. For reasons that will be examined later ^ th^y 
have little capacity to undertake either serious retrenchment or expanded 
recruitment. However, what may be more ominous from their point of view, 
underlying enrollment trends show no sign "of reversing the cqrrent stagnation. 

It is clear that pince 1971 fewer i of those eligible to attend universities 
have chosGn to do so. Table 3 was constructed to determine how the transfer 
ratios were clianglng according to sex and linguistic regime. For the Flemish 



half of the country the results were unambiguous* the transfer rate oft women 
remaincd stable since 1971, whllfe the. men's rate showed a slow and steady 
decline. For French schools, however, Ihe rate varied erratically ^ showing 
a sharp decline and rise, and then another sharp decline. ,But, if one examines 
the actual firsts-year enrollments, thay^show remarkable stabliity; and this 
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fable 3 

Secondary. 
Sehool 



Transfer ratei to Unlyersity ^^dy by Sbk and Linguistic , Regime ' '^^ 



French 



Flemish , 



Total 



University 
School 



Yea'T 




Male 


Femalo 


Male 


^ 

I Female 


^. ■-- 


Year 


1969-70 




'v 56'32 


4808 ' 


.. 8414 


^^■■555l,'' / 


24405 




b 


5694 


3016 


' 5898 


2735,.': ■ 


17363 


1^70-71 




c 


4538 


, 2644 


5631 


■ 2664 


■ , 15477 






d 


,.81 


.55 


.67 


, :. ■ ,;.4'8.-. ■ 


. .63 






e 


r 








.106 




197d-=71 


a 


i 6606 


5440 


9135. 


/ 6585 


27776 




* - \ 


b 

. I- 


6095 


3522 


6f52: 


i 2832 


18701 


1971-72. 




6* 


4694 


3049 


596-i 


t 2714 


16359 






d 


• .71 


.5,6 


.65 ' 




, .59 






e 








' . .112 




1971-72 


a 


7339 


6352 


9522 : 


' ', 6883 


30096 






b 


5871 


3278 


6185 


3188 


18522 


1972-73 




c 


4514 


2864 


5846 


3084 i 


16308 






d 


.62 


.45. 


.61 


.45 ' 


.54 






e 










^109 




1972-73' 


a 


6530 


, 570B 


9951 


767S 


29:867 






b 


5485 


3443 


61. 'j 3 


3218 


18299 


1973-7;4c 




c 


.4434 


3007 


5870 


3100 


16411 






d 


' .§8 


.53 


.59 


.40 


.55 






e 








■ 


.109 




1973-74 


a 


5901 


5009 


10514 


7773 


29197 






b 


5447 


3V8 


■j 6364 


3349 


18538 


1974-75 




c 


4396 


2986 


6062 


3215 


16659 






d- 


if 

.74 


.60 


.58 


.41 


.57 






e . 










ao9 




1974-75 


a 


7433 


7313 ■ 


10467 


8107 


33320 






b 


5516 


3458 


6161 


3403 


. W538 


1975-76 




c 


4328 


2981 , 


5955 


3312 


16576 


\ 
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.58 


'.41 


.57 
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Diplomas 


of Gliglbillty for 


university s 


itudy (maturlte) 




b 


entering 


f irst-yef 


ir unlVers 


Ity studonts 








c 


enterinR 


Del{;lan first-year 


university students 






d 


transfer 


ratio (c/a) 










e 


ratio of 


entering 


Belgian first-year .st>udents to 


total 18 yea^ 



estimated 



SOURCES: a,b & c are taken or derived from statistics of the Fondatlon 
Universltaire I Bureau de Statisticiues * 18 year— old cohorts in 
(e) are from Bevolk ln^j^ S tat iBtiekon , National Instltuut voor 
de^^Statistlek, Bfilgie, ^ ' ~ ''^ 
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la true for bo|h; linguistic pglmes; ' fi^^^^ 
- tticn, only reject variations in the ,tvjniber of maturltg dlplomaa awarded. , S'S 
; , Through 1971 three of every .five of those who received their dlploina:.iiftceeded 
, ■ to university study,. so thai more dl|lonms 'meant a larger erftferlng class 

. thatfaj.1.' After 197|^hatrrelatloh8bip,a^^^^^^ , ' 

: Absolute numbers of hew^ Jniversit^' s'tud^nts' rfe&irtid' virtually constant . 

A ^^reakdown o^. these figu^res shows tht|t Flemish women, with the lowest transfer 
• ratio, steaily increased' their absolute particlpatlo 
. . '1th the highest transfer ratio, slowly^ decreased their .'lumbers / hemM "^^ 
. , „ males and Walloon females essentially maintained their 1971 levels thr-bugh 

;a975. Consequently the question: that must' be ^^^^^^^^ why have n^ P ' 

^ ,^lnlversity enro^lnl^^nts become mired at this paM^ 

^ ■ Thesconventional wisdom in BelBSum has linked enrollment' stagnation with 
; .^,:the surplul of graduates on the labor market and the saturation of traditional 

^\gradu|tn career lines. There is/certainly circumstantial evidence for .t^^^ 
, view. ' From 1968 to .1972 the number of advanced degrees awarded by Belgian 
universities increased by more than 12% per year, climaxed by a thumping 
171 jump In 1972; This brought the annual total to roully double what it ^' ' 
had been from 1962 to 1966. No doubt some of the graduates of the -70s have ■ 
experienced difficulty finding appropriate work (Geens 1976). Actual figures 
on unemployment show university. graduates to be in a better position than 
■others; however this Is beside the point. Consciousness that employment 
opportunities for university graduates have deteriorated is widespread and 
firmly rooted. The fact that enrollments in- non^univerwity technical higher 
education climbed sharply beginning In 1972 might also be interpreted as a 
reaction . in favor of more marketable credentials. 

There arc nevorcheloss several factors that would caution against too , ■ 
heavy a reliance upon a solely 'economic explanation of enrollment staBnatlon. 

ERIC ' . . ^ 6"^ 



'International comparleons VAake it quite evident that^ Che tiumbfer of univerilty 
graduates which can b^e acconmtodated In national labor inarketi is highly . 



elastic, Belglumi with only 11% of its 18 yearvolas entaring .universities, 

and an even lower percentage graduating from them, ftas decidedly fewer 

university graduates , to emplpy ,than most othp^ .advanced InduscjriallEed nations 

From an individual perspective^ a university ' degref in the Belgian binary 

system of hlgher^ eijiieatlon .repteserits a slgnlf lca:ntly higher level of 

achiivkment than nori-uniyeTcslty credentials. A' university eduQ^t|6n would 

consequently be more advantaglous in the long tun .than ot^er fpirina b£ training 

for anyofte capable of .attaining pne^^ It seems highly likely, that . - 

something more than a discduraglnp labor market is reatrai^ilng 

Individual Belgians/from attending universities in large^^^ 

The factor that InmiedlatGly comes to mind la the sheer dlf f iculty , ol 

univers^^ studies^^| The hard reality of uni-^j^slty life in Belgium i^' that 

only about half the— entering— students successfully complete their first year 

of work (e,g. Bonte 1976), Potential students are not only aware of thiSs \: 

they also undoubtedly^.have a reasonable estimate of whichnftilf^^hi would,; 

probably find themselves in following the first- year's |tomlnations. It Is . ^ 

consequently more than likely t ^ > secondary ^p^chool graduates forego 

university study because they pt- a their chances of success to be small, 

The^ whole issue of the difficulty of university work is complex^ and certainly 

transcends the Inmedlate problem of enrollment stagnation. It is worthwhile 

considering in s^Wf^%tallj however ^ because it penetrates tdjthe essential 

nature of the Belgian university. . . _ 

The course of study in most Belgian faculties is divided into four 

slnsle-year units, Tha first two years (first and second candidature) lead 

■ f 

to a Candidate's Degree and the next two years of more specialized study 
culminate in a Licence— ^normally the terminal degi'se for university study 
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(lawp p^i^macy-, applied sciencas and tnedl require iiiorG than foii^ years). 
Evaluation ;bf the year'*B work .occurs by means of final examin4tions held in 
June and ^ July . ' Students who are not successful in this first sesfelon diva 
an additional chance "take all or part of their exams again in a second. - 
session in gpiJtember, line examinatiQns are conducted orally by each prof essor 
over the material in his course, but a faculty coimnit tee ultimately decides 
' if a studeiit passes o^ falls for thk year. Each student is discussed individ- 
^ ually, although the final deciBion usually, follows the numerical average of 
the student's Results (12/20 most *coiTimonly being considered the threshold 
for parsing)* :The most formidable aspect of this system is that students who 
fail must repeat the entire year's work* - . 

The first; candidature sfcands as the foremost hurdle to earning a unlver- - 

■ - - . • ^ \ ' ^ . - ■ ' ■ ■ ■■ . ; 

sity degree, 'Students who demonstrate the ability to cross this barrlar 

^j,'stand an exoollent chance of ^ eventually graduating. In, Flemish university 

^ , ' ^ 

institutions mjrtog the 1974--75 academic year^ for example, 50% of the first 

candidature students werl successful (Bonte 1976). The passing rates for 

the years of the lleence arc generally above 90%. Success rates vary widely 

in any given year t'|cross .faculties and institutions. Students in applied 

sciences, who have, already passed a demanding entrance aKam^ are generally 

most successful, wliile those in ij^aw^ math snd natural sciences are marginalljr 

more prone to failure, - . 

Evidence about the corisaquences of failure in the -first candidature Is 

rather scarce, but what eKisti is probably representative * A lohgitudinal 

study of the-^c;L* entering class of 1967 showed that a 42% failure rate . 

(unusually low) tesulted in only 16% of tho class leaving the university. 

SoniG 26% repp^atGd the f Irst/.candldoture In cither the same or a different 

siibjcct (Beguin 1976), It is also worth noting that 34% of this clnss 

griiduatGd on time, and nnother 18%' after a delay of ohe year. At this rate 



tt is doubtful If the final graduation rate will surpass the Initial success 
rate of 58% on the first dandldiiture. A more recent inquiry coriducted by 
the K,U,L, Unlvcrstalr Studlebureau found that 52% of the first candidature 
students failed their eKaminat Ions > and that this le_d 29% of them to leave 
the university* Follow=ups oh these drop-outs reveaXed that twd'^thirds ' of 
them proce^dGd to non--unlvers,ity higher education where they were-' generally t 
. quite successful t It wourd^appear likely in this case as w^ll that the 
number of students who manage through perseverence to gfet past t]^e first ^ . 
eandidatj4re would probably= be roughly Gqual , to the number of .original pjassers" , 
who fall by ths wayside during the second, third and /fourth ypars^., this 
is true J one could generallEe* that the number of eventual graduates in each 
entering generation is likely to approach^ but not surpass the ^number who 
pass thMr.. f irstVcaijdidature In their first year, = This would only serve to 
emphasise - that' the output of the Belgian universities i as presently cDnatituteds 
I largely de^endfl upon the first year of study, ' ^ ^ ^ : 

Th0 prevallirig opinion -among Belgian professors seems to ;be that the 
rigors of the first candidature are necessary to select out those who are 
incapable o£>^unl'versitKrliBtel work* This attitude is not dissimilar to that 
which prevailed on iome American campuses Before^^ say.i 19f8, A number of 
intrd^ductory courses ^ particularly in "^ate niversities and ollegeSj were 
than considered to be "weeders" that remoVed th^ undesirables. The relative 
stablllt^;- of the Belgian failure rates on the first candidature over rGCcnt 
decades iditestimony of the persistence of a professorlnl de^i^^itiori of what 
'Constitutes' ■'urvivca''sity--lcve This in itself is an indication that 

the student rebellions of 1968^69 did not shake proiessorial coDtrol ^vcr 



I would like to thank Mr, G. MDnnnrd And Mrs, J* Schellingen-Houben of the 
.)^,.U.L* Universitair Studleburenu for supplyinn me with the results of this 
inquiry conducted by Mr* Ballefrqifl. ' ' ^ 
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aciidoml^ matters in BclBlum, nowever , even given these demnnding etcindnrdjej 

the diffiqulty of the' firBt candidature tan still be dlroctly linked with ' V 

certain features of the Bolglan curri^jm^-e^^gogj^ and examinations , 

The most formidable aspect of the c'urriculum isl^lts sheer^slEe, Flret 
year studbnts typically niust £0llow^en or more academic c^risop, plus labs 
and recltation^s and in some fcases a foreign lang\iage,^ In^the second ciindidaturG 
the progranm specify even more academic courses. Since in the first candidature ^ 

i 

the courses are. less spGcialized and the students are most numerous nearly 
■ ail of. the classqs. are^taughc in Irtrge lectures. Students^cpnBequently ha,ve 
/■virtupliy^ no direct contact with their professorBt They furthermore lack 
any means of;, jijiitlglng^hriir progress .during thd yepr and their likely perfor- 
Mm^*(|i'> on the. final eKalninations* All of these factors produce a cumulative 
disadvantage at ^ the yearns end^ whan students must organize and master some 
30Q,courser^^:^e2ka of 'work ■wtth sufficient facility to pans the oral .interrb^h- ^ / ' 
tions of ' their profeBsors, - . = 

Those wlio are most disadvantaged are students who are slow to' a^apt . ^ ' 
to the dei;..mds of ■ university study J dr those whose uneertain .motivcttion may 

^ I , ■ ^ ' ■ : . ' - ^ ' ' = 

have flaggpd dur^ng^the year. The most likely to aucceGd ^'ar'e the students . ^ 



who arrive at the uniVersi^ty with the strong verbal or inathematlcal skills; 
that this systetn requires from the outset.^ In the longitudinal study just 
mentioned J foif exampl^j successful uhiverslty study; correlated most strongly 
with achievctTient, in secandary schools (Be^uin 1976) . The requisite academiG 
4?kills are most readily a^uircd in the most rigorous and competitive secondary 
programs, Tlie rates of succgss in the first candidatures consequently vary 
widely for different" programs ' (Table 4) * A student who hopes to one day ■ 



cacures 



This description ,1s ihtcnded only to highlight ccrtaJ'n general 
of tlie first candi d(i tuire . , Tt obviously cannot encompass tlie special features 
of Indlyldunl programs* nor the limited measuife.R that ^oomc faculties are ,^ 
takliii^ to alleviAte. these problems . '^-^y'^. ' ' " ' 
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sucteod at the university 1© cohsoquontly well advised to tiike one of- the 
Latin Bccondary programs, or at ihc very least "Scientific A." But here the 
same prDblem of high standards Is replicated* once agalni 'only a limited 
number of students appear ^ble to niaater these difficult progr^amSi FlCom 
1969 to 1975, for eKample^ the number _of 'genecal secondary Bchool graduateo 
in the l6s6 ddmaridlng programs ("Scientific B," CoTmnercial, and JJuman^ Sc.) 
increased by more than 50% ^ while the output of the stronger prograine reinained 
Btationary' (Tabic 5). So, the considerable growth In secondary school graduate 
actually produced comparatively few additional university students. 

In the light of those considerations it wotjld seem that the level of 
Belgian .university enrollfnents is most immediately dependent upon two factors i 
first, the number of potential itudents who acquire the requisite academic, 
skills J and secondly the degree of difficulty .;of , university work. Given 
current conditions, then* the effects of fluctuations in the demand for ^ 
uiiive.r^ilty gi'aduates would be considerably muted* Becatise of the unchallenged 
'pupiiiMdr^fty^^of unlverBify study overVother forms of training one can as&ume 
tUat*"filie'moit vqiifi^fled d will attend regardless. Economic factors 

\70uld conscqUGntly aft'ect the beh&yior of marginal students with weaker ' \ 
prj^paration and; higher* likelihood of failure. After the hecatomb of the first ; 
candidature their impact upon enrollments would be greatly reduced^; Enrollment 
growth woald onJLy be lively to replace the present' stagnation if ( (1) changes 
in' Belgiain society >and/or the educatioh .system were to ralsa the general 
level of academic preparation among sccon^ry school graduates; or In the 
absence of such changes if (2) university study were made less difficult* 
The first of these variables, r.estin^ as it docs upon familiaj attitudes ' - 
toward education and Ingrained trndltions in the school system^ obviously 
woujd not he easily changed. The SGCond variable would nevertheless appear 
^o be^ more tract^Ale, There are a number measures which ^mlght be taken to 
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SupcoBs in FlrRt: CrtndldnUUife by Seeondirry Sch " 
(lUjkNunJvarfiittiJt Gent, 1976-^75) \ ^: 



University overpyc .pasa .ratd! Induk^ - 100 



^Lfttin'-^lath ;^ 142 

Latln-Sclence * ' ; ^U: H \. 115 
Latln^Greek \, ^ 'ill; 

Math-Modern Lnngipgcr; (A) lOO 

SclencG-ModGrn Langunges (B) 83 
Commercial ^ '53 

numan Sciences , 3i 



^^^^ 



Average for Cleneral Secondary Programs 
Average for Tcchnlcar Secondary Programs 

Source : A, BontG , ■ 1;97:6 



TABLE S: ' Secondnry Scliool Graduates by Program- i969 & 105 



IC 



Latin--Gre6k' > ^- 
Latin-'Hath 
Latin--Scicnce ^ 
Math-^Modern Languages (A) 



1969 
7611 

2310 

27^8 

3863 J 



16y552 



Science-Modern Lnnguages (B) '^4877 ^ 
Commercial ' ■ 6870 ^ 

Human Sciences 
Rcnovnted Cencral Secondary 



11,747 



Total Caneral Secondary ' 
Total Technical SGCondary 



_28293 
210^6 



1975 
4287/ -1 

3031 

■ 442-7 . 

4*810 

7662 , 

7892 

2487 ' 



16,555 



95B 



18,99^ 



35531 
18226 



. Sour-ce:. ''Aiiini^alrasStati'fitiqufi do 1 ' Enslcl gnainflnt , XJV" (1969-70),, Bureau de 
St'nti.stlqucs ilnlverijltalrera , Kapport; Annuel, 1-976.,,.; 
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make the first candidature less Baye^c without diluting its quality. An 
increase or reallocation of profeseorial labor could allow smaller classes , 
, more porsonal work and continuous assessment* Several structural changGs 
have been debated that i^buld improve the Burvil/^l rate, and thus encourage 
a Hiigher transfer rate. These include the creation of. a semester or year of = 
prBparatory work (propedeutique) to bridge the gap between secondary and 
university^level work, and the adoptdbn of a course-^credit system of cCTtifica* 

> tlon; Beyond these tactical possibilities, however^ lies a more furrdamental 

^ .... . . ^ ® 

strat'egic question: should the Belgian government , encourage an eKpanslon of 

^ univerr^ity enrallrnents mder current conditions? VJe Mall reserve th%^ many^ 

■ sided Issue for the conclusion s^^this study* 

This diTCussion of the rigors of Belgian university life rWeals that 

. the unlverb^l ti es have made few.cornpromiBes to "inass" TSigher education* Even 

though the universities are theoretically open to all secondary school 

graduates who pass the maturlte , the universiites in- fact offer a highly 

academic and speciaWzed education that is attainable for comparatively few. 

\ Eleven par cent of the eighteen year oids attempt university study; approK- 

" n i . ' ^ • ^ . , ■ . , . , ■ ■ ; 

-'^^ateiy half of then) manage to ^'g^traduate. The burden of. providing higher 
•\?r.y -^^(^Ct^^^ has thus been diverted to the jion--university 



^^-^^^otr^"} TM^^^^^^,:-piari transition from "elite" |^"mass" higher education 
i^t^e^X hii'^.bQoin /©^"^P the most conservative* of advanced indilstrialized nations, 
.^^f . ^U'^^^vtM^tti i^ does much to explain wliy university growth came so abruptly 



-'^.^^T^^^jy^ Illglier Kducation 

t>^> ^ 'itt^itflttle univerfiitv .cnrollmDnt^^ have stagnated in recent years the number 
^,=;;^0;\oC /fft^^fent s in uon-univ^ r^sj ty techn ical liigher educacion Ims continued to 

^'\gj|^/at a rate of abnuj^fl/^ per ^nr_fDr tlie last decade, Altbounh It m:fglit 

■>J^5f' X vP"^ to the rigidftMes ,^)f the current regiiiio, any reailocatton of Inhor 
^';-*^/:^%^1.d almost certainly requ;Ire.a chaiigu in the 1971 hfiw. See below itS, 3 
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superficially, appear that, the ,technl^| schools were gaining in papularity 
at the expense of the unlversities/cK Geens 1976), In fact both types of 
education are Interdependent. THrrlgoi^Qus academic standards of the univer- 
sities actually compell .^feigher technical schools to absorb most of the ' 
expanding social demand for advanced instruction and marketabla c^|dentlals. -J 
, 111686 schools are consequently most likely to receive the .SQCondary school 
graauates from the non-academic programs or those who have dropped out of 

thi university. |here such students can exp^ect to find courses with less 

f ■ . 

theoretical content and a decided emphasis on practical applications. Many 
. of the programs are furthermore designed to provide direct experience in the 
work'place. This type of curriculum consequently finds favor with large ' - 

numbers of students who have difficulty relaUng to the abstract content of 
purely academic programs. . 

The higher technical schools form the largest negment of the non-university 
sector, but ^s Table 6 IndlcatS, there are othe types g£ education there 
as .well.' Teacher training was formerly divided between' that for primary 
schools, which was given on the .secondary level, and that for the middle ' 
schools (ages 12-15), which took place in special- post-secondary normal 
schools. Since 1972 both these functions have been Itrgely integrated In the 
normal schools (Van de Vijvere 1977). During the early and middle 1960s, when 
the d^mnd^or teachers wafe high, more students were' receiving pedagogical 
rfcfcainlng^an were to be found in the higher 'technicnl schools. However, the 
^caianing: da^nd for teachers In the J970s has brought about: ' a considerable 

drop^n this, total. Besides the normal schools the noh-universlty sector also 
.1 'jj* ' • . 

covjC^lns snvornl four-year translation schools and schools df coiiiiiicrcial 
I 

otudiGs whach worD Ifignlly defined as having university-] nvol status bRfore 
:1971. Althojtg''h they.now have been demoted,, their exact status was for n time 
in doubt.. Havi^iB slippetl into an apparent bureaucratic limbo, their enrollnumts 



TABLE 6 



Enrollments in non-unlverslty higher educationi ^-1967-1975 




Higher 
Techiiical 
Schools 
t ^'(inc. trtlstic) 

33381 
- 42454 W^ 
43621 



. Normal^ 
Schools' 



28050 



236B4 



1975-7^, ' 



, V. 0909 2 
" ■'577X9,' v' v; , 18573;^ 



Other 4 yr . 
Translation and 

. CommBrclEil^ 
Schools" 



3259 ' 

4044 
■3972 
(4000?) 
(4000?) 



a^otal , University^ 
Enrollments 



64690 , 55484 

70182 65590 

72191; 77052 

15605(?) 79477 

80292(?) 83360 



As^defineaijSy L/fw;,of 27 July 1971 



For both prlmar'y'" and lower secondary schools (see text) 

A ' ■ " ' ■ ' ' - ■ . 

University-level before- 1971 ' " 

Sources- Van de Vliv^^e 1977; B.U.S^ Rapports Annuals; Annualre Statlstique de 
l*Enseigncraont, XIV (1969-70), / 

* ,V * Jf >% * * ' ^ 

• ' J ■ . 

were recordcnd in neither tKe^univerBlty nrfr' the non^university totals* This 
situation nhould nw be tectifiod by the recent upgrading of lang technical 
higlier education. ■ . - . , ^ 

The rapid development of technical higher education eventually required 
a major effort of reorganization and consolidation* Part of the problem 



caused by the uncontrollGd prolif erat.lou \lf >^ns titutions , In tlie decade 
1958-1968 alone their Tiunfbt^ jumped from 32 to 53 (Fragniere h Sellln 1973), 
It was relntiveiy easy f or 4i>l^techn1 cnl secondary school to add advanced 
courses to its offerings in tlie fashiqm of the Universitc ju trm^i 3 of 
Charleroi (see above, "p, 23),. This produced small and inefficient units 
differing mnrkedly in qunllty. T04 earn a ^j^due^ diplcmn could take from one 
to three ye^trs, depending upon- tho progrnm and the instltjition; the more t ^ 

nd'Vanet'd degree^ of TeelmicaJ Engineer usuaHy took throe, but occafiionnlly vfour ^ 



was 




years (Van de Vljvere 197|). However, it was not /so much the dlsorderllness 
ol„the technlcai sector which necessitated reorganization | it wag the peed 
td conform with standards set by other members of the European Economla 
Coramut^ty. Belgium had not joined the movement during the late 1960s to link 
higher t^nical studies with universities in Cesamthochschulen of varlou^ffe 
sorts. a result, Belgian technical engineers were left somewhere beti 
the full four-year engineering degreet other countries and the diplomas 
of shoft-cycle technical education. Belgium consequently was pbllged' to .raise 
the status of its techniGal englnears in order to aVdld effectively lowering 
It. In fact this was more difficult than might be expected. ^ ^ 
Legislation aimed at consolidating and upgrading' technical highec ' 

education was introduced in 1970 and again in 1972. It was not voted upon 

. ' ■ ^ '-'>t»'S 

on either of these occasl^ because of the complications produced by 

■m 

•conflicting regiortal and, ideological forces. Beyond these familiar Belgian 

- . ^ 

political obstacles, however, lay a series of equally troublesome substantive 

Issues. The first of these is purely economic. In 1973-74 each university 

^Student cost the state 163,000 BF, but the average a non-university 

{Student was only 89,300 BF (C.N.P^S. 1976). While upgrading technical higher 

education wa^^ a laudable^ objective , the government had no ^WeSire to lArease 

its cost by assigning it an expensive research rolt, or by adding more highly 

trained staff. Secondly, to infltte the technical engineer's degree to a four 

i 

year course of study would undoubtedly mean adding more advanced work" in basic,, 
theoretical classes. This la precisely what many of the students were eager 
to escape when they originally chose this form of schooling. This sort of 
academic drift would be like ly to encourage the present .trend , strongly 
siipported by the teachers' uniona, to substitute full-time profcsfiional 
tcnching staff for tW; part-time tcacher-prnctioncrs who help to maintain 
qlosc contacts witti local industries . Thus , becoming more academic could' 



weaken aome of the most distinctive and valuable characteristics of the higher 
technical schools J 'Finally, there is the possibility that closer cooperfeition 
wlfh the universities might become* a means of upgrading the technical schools. 
At present the separation between the university and the non-univcrslty 
realms has been nearly total. An Inquiry into this subject by the CN-PvS* 
revealed a sca^ttering of exceptional contacts, but no systematic interaction 
(CN.P.S. 1976, Appendix 1). Yet, this compartmentalization is- inefficient 
in several w^ys* Students wl\o s^^itch from one sector to another, for 
example, genarally lose all of tha^ credit -/or ^hei^^ and- the exces'fe \ 

capaclly that the univers^ies o^urrently hive might conceivably be •sHared 
with other institutions. To overcome this ingrained tradition of separ^ti'o^ 
neverthelcsi ; would undoubtedly require offering strong incentives for " ' ; 



cooperation to the universities, 0 ' 

- In order to obtain the| legislation needed to reorganize techhical higher 
etlucatlon the government h^ to steer aroirfid all of these pitfalls. The Law 
of IS February 1977 'erected a fundamental distinction between Iqn® and shorts- 
cycle technical higher education, ^The latter was left largely l^ttt, with 
numerous technical schools still being authorized to offer various diplomas 
of grgdue . But ^ the long programs were promoted to full four-year courses 
with entirely new degrees. The first two years of these programs ^^ould lead 
to a Cnndndatc of Industrial Engineering degree, and the final two years to 
the degree of Industrial Engineer, The scliools entitled to deliver these 
Qredentials would also receive a special designation, Higher InduBtrial 
Institutes. Furthermore, the^57 schools presently delivering technical 
engineering de^^rees are to be consolidated Into only 23 Institutes of tlio ncv; 
type, ^ In ordnr that cxistnng techni cal cnginecrn are not: too seripusiy 
dlHadvantagdd hy the new regime, special jurieH have bean const:ituted to whlcli ^ 



they may^ submit evidence that they have earnetf (through professional achleveiiient 
.■Oir addltiorial study) the superior title of Industrial Engineer. 

Wiat the ultimate effects of the new law on technical higher education 
will he, of course, cannot yet be foreseen* It will undoubtediy solve the 
outstanding proBlem of the" International atatus of\ graduates of 
higher technical schools. ^ Also^ because It specifies more educationj it will 
be to some degree more expensive. It Is likely to .induce a certain amount 
«f pcademlc drifts but within limits this could turn out to ^be a beneficial 
development. The current gap between the tfichnlckl aqd university sectors 
of Belgium's binary system may Ind^eed tfe too large. For several years it has 
■ been an explicit, but entirely theoretical, goal of gdvemment policy to 
encourage cooperation between these two sectors- (C,N, P. S, 1976). Any meaningful 
movement in this direction would necessitate some fundamental institutional ^ 
changes, but such changes would be greatly facilitated if the dlstance'betwaen ' 
the mentalities of "the^two sectors was reduqed. 

3. The Uncertainty of University-St ate Relations 

■ % 

The most immediate objective of the higher education law of 1971 was to 
base the financing of all Belgian university institutions upon identical j 
objective grite^ia-* Lowever, beyond this a more far-reaching equalization of 

tl>ase it^st-i4dtion was , foreseen by the la^^mlakers, It was intended that they 

( . . ■ f?. - ^ ^ ^ 

would became more alike admltiistratively as the state Institutions acquired 

■ ^ ■ ^ :■ 

greater cprii^ol bVet their o\m operating budgets and more direct authority 
over their oto programs , a^J^ personnel , In addition, there was hope that 
these develpRpi^M. would ultimately permit a; substantial degree of planning 
and cooperation between institutions. The eight years since the implementation 
of this law have seen few qf these {iqi^efits real^ed. The financial arrangements 
have ' nfte conformed to the original provisions of the law, in part because of 'f' 
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the stagnatloh of enrollments and in part due to ^itlick^ government ' s recon- 
slderatton of Its contmltments » Administratively the un versitlef have 
evolved in the opposite direction. from that foreseen In 197s the free 
Institutions,, Instead of providing a rnodel of autonomy for the state, unlver-' 
sitieSs have been forced to cbhform more and more closely to the bureaucratic 
regulation of the Ministries, The resulting uncertainties have precluded 
systeinatic efforts at planning and coordination to date; but they have brought 
an unintended unity to the university institutions as they have found it 
increasingly necesBary to concert their efforts agalnit the dlctatestof the 
stater 

From the point of view of the government the f inancial"^^nunitments made 
to the universitleB in 1971 were overly generous, LeglBlation was consequently 
passed thQ following year to scale tliese obligations down soniewhat. At the 
same time student fees, were raised ^despite vociferous opposition^ from 1500 
to 6000 BF (still only $200^ and not applicable to scholarship studcntG) • 
l^en these measures took effect in 1974 they reversed a trend of sharply 
increasing real allocations . for university operating eKpenditures (C,N,P#S* 

1976) * These steps were taken fiefore the economic crisis affected Belgium,, 
creating conditions of austerity which are still in effect*' Another university 
finance lc|w in 1975 (6 January) ipiposed a 5% cut In non-salary expenditures 

and placed new financial restrictrons upon the universities (Van de Vijvere 

1977) * Since then furtjier steps have been taken to chip away at various 
parts of the universities' budget. In part these efforts are the outgrowth 
pf a pervasive feeling in the national government tliat the universitlDs ' 
claims are out- of line. In 19775, for exampla, the new minister of Frencli 
Educations Josr|)h H^lcheli revealed an absence of sympathy for thnir financial, 
woe H : "if the state or private im i v o i^s 1 1 1 e s c omp lain of ha v in g b e e n v i c 1 1 ma of 

iT_jloHcx.^^nKi£^m:^j^^ nun tor l^ty^ 1 1 :i s precisely because until the present 

Tultlnn has bocni raiHcd to 10,000 BF for 1978-79, and the per=student subjdcly 
will be reduced, 
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they have lived too liberally, carried along by lavish budgets and the 
dispersion of new faculties to the four corners of the country" ( Le Monde 
de 1 'education. September 1977, p, 29), Thus, an almost vindictive spirit 
toward the universities exists at the highest levels of government* Although 
this attitude Is largely a product of the events of this decade, it is 
nevertheless an important force acting upon current policy in higher education. 

There can be little argument about the relative Inefficiency of the 
university sector as a whole* The financial parity that was the chief 
objective of the 1971 law has not been^ attained , and in fact appears unattainabre, 

Only the th^ee largest universities are funded by the standard per-student ^ ' 

^' . . ; ^ 

allocations .established in the 1971 Law, The smallet institutions benefit 

from the minimum funding provisions of the law, and four state institutions 

are guaranteed funding at more advantageous pre^l971 rate^. The differences 

are, on the average, substantiali 204,000 FB per student in 1977 for those 

using the 1971 formulae | 252 ^000 FB for those Invoking minimum funding levels; 

and 293,000 FB for institutions having recourse to guaranteed rates (Anclon 

1978). The stagnation in university enrollments has made these inequities * 

a permanent feature of university finance. The universities would not 

countenance any new arrangement that wduld give them less, and the governnrent 

'■^ 

is currently unwilling and scarcely able to give more. The consequence of 

... . . ^\ 

this staletiiate is constant pressure for piecemeal budgetary cutbacks. The 
universities protest this pressure with the compelling argument that'' their 
budgets consist over^dielmingly of fixed costs for personnel and physical 
plant. The feeling on the part of the government, nevertheless, is that 
university pay rplls and facilities li§ve bGcome needlessly bloated through 
irresponsible management. They thereforG conclude that the only remedy is 
tighter governniontal control over univGrsity affairs. Cuntrols were of course 
built into the 1971 law, but the atnio«phere of mutual suspicion and Incompre- 
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henoion hns tnhde their/actual applicatiori inore severe than might otherwise 

have been the case. 

The regulatioii^ and controls established in 1971 have had distinctly 

different effects upon the state and the. free ihstitutlons-. Those of the 

state have long complained of excessive governnient authority over their 

affairs. Their rectors and vlce--rectors are chosen by the Crown upon the 

a ■ . 
advice of the Minis t-er of Education . and are not always the choice of the 

fl ' (' - • 

university- Nine of the thirty--one members of the university administrative 

councils are chosen independnntly by the Ministry. Tenured appointments and 

promotions must go through the Ministry^ and the same is true for the creation 

of any coursb or program (CMJ.P.S* 1976), Under these conditions 

political tonsiderntions often assume a prominent place in decisions affecting 

unlverBity pdrsonncir'and policy. Siiice the state universities have neither 

the capacity nor the incentives to become more innovative and cost-efficient, 

their administration hm been affficted by a type of bureaucratic paralysis, 

. ^ The university coimnunitys in particular, felt that the complete control 

over personnel and programs enjoyed by the free universities ought-t^^e 

extended to state /institutions , However, the differences in their respective 




financial sitW^lons also constituted an important impediment to this goal. 



Before 1971 the free universities' received considerably smaller governmental 
allocations than did the state unlverHlties . Since they had the responsibility 
of living within their budgets, they had^ tb keep faculty and staff size at 
moderate levels, ^pay them less, and utllJze part-time and adjunct teachers. 
Even v/ith tlnj more gantBrous funding levels established in 1971 (which included 
salary pari^t^y between state and free inst.ltutlons) the free universities 
- remain far more efficient wJ iih regard to staffing than their public counter- 
parts. The Only wav this discreponcy could bo ovorcomnMincler the current law 
would be for the filiate un kversitirs to undorgo substantial growth=-^i . e . tlio 
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reverse of the present trend. The government, then. Is reluctant to grant 
administrative autononiy to the state universities with their poor managerlai 
ricords at a time when its top priority is eo^it reduction. (How willing ■' 
politicians would be to relinquish their inf^luence over -these minor fiefdoms 
Is another matter, seldom mentioned but certainly germanfl ) The drift of 
government policy has consequently been toward even tighter control. 

The Imposition of governmental controls has represented a difficult 
adjustment for the free unl^slties, who had been accustomed to martaglng 
their own affairs in their own private fashion. However, It was precisely 
for this reason that the government suspected them of embarking upon capital 
outlays and new programs in such a way as. to maximize their revenues from 
the state. In their desire to hold down university expenses and to make the 
universities closely accountable for the allocations they receive the govern- 
ment has erected an intricate webbing of specific regulations. Taking 
Human Sciences for an example,- It has been stipulated that the student/staff 
ratio (taux d'encadrement) shall not be less than 14/1; that 58.3% of the per- 
student allocation will go for academic staff, 9% for administrative staff, 
and 32,7% for operating, axpenses • and that the university shall have not more 
than 10 square meters orfloor space for each student, for which they may not 
••Psy tnoJ^e than 28,867 FB/m in construction costs (Ancion 1978). This degree 
of external regulation has resulted In an unforeseen increase in internal 
regulation. The university administrations have had little choice but to 
centralize decision-making in order to guarantee compliance with governmental 
requirements. Thus the capacity to Innovate, or even to make normal adjustmenti 
to changing circumstances, has been diminished at every level of the university, 
The free universi|ies now complfiln that they have lost their capacity to 
innovate, and even to manage their o\m affairs. Bureaucratic parnlysis, 
while, not yet as del)illtfitina as in the state universities, neverthelesa 
O * ^ ■ 
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seeiius to htL the fate a£ the free univerBities as wall ^ 

It. Is difficult to asBign blame *for this state of affairs. The govern- 
ment's desire for economy and the universities' need for autonomy are equally _^ 
legltdmate concerns,^ Yet, the regime establiahed >in 1971 seems to frustrate 
both. It is in tli%' interest of each university to claim and spand the maKlmum 
allox^able under the eKisting formulaej and' the gbvernment has good reason to 
impadii. or block new initiatives by the uiriversities since they invariably 
ifeqyire additional fundifis.: The lact is that the. 1971 Finance ripw has not 
worked 'smoothly s but with a considiirable ' amount of friction* AnVU the product 
of this, trictinn has be-nmiitual so^^pitfbn and resentment betweeit the univer-- 
sdtlesi and the government. For that ^reason it appears that tlils^ regime , 

""""""" " . 

although now in its Beventh year, is nevertheless inherently unstable. ^ 
Either the universities must be 'granted a^; substantially greyer .degree of 
contro] over their ovm affairs, as advocated by the C.N.P.S. (1976), or univer- 
sity affairs will be Bublfect to- ever tighter controls. Recent developments 
optwo specific issues illUBtrate these alternatives. 

It is evident to all observers ;^that the Iong-standin£ distinction between 
"legal" degrees (conforming tq an officially prescribed curriculum) and 
"scientific*' degrees (created Uy. a uritv^rsity) has long outlived its usefulness. 
The list of "legal" degrees date^^^ from 1933, but is still utilized in deter- ; 
mining dligibility for certain government positions. The university community' 
would likG tQ see all dcgree| be offered on tlie authority of the university, 
much as thoy avp in the United Stales. Ilov/ever, the Flemish Kiniseir of 
EducatiDn is reputed to favor the opposite soluti on=-s tate-dGcreed currlculn 
for all Rclgian university dogreeB, The eventual solution (or nonrsolution) 
of this problem may ^^ell,J^e indirnLivc of the futurr dJrnct^lon of chnnge. 

One of th^ 'proble^^^^^ed" ijy the ^advent of no-^gTrowtl^ In the Fieventicn 
has been the alarming tlncrnaHO in the proportion of tandfed ^ademic porsonnel , 
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The, governmene eyGntually l^elt ' compell^a to try to. cbntaln this In part* 
A provision was "CQnsequetieiy Included in the 1976 university finance law td . 
limit the proportion of tenured ^scientific (i.e* non-teaching research) 
staff to 40%* Unfortunately^ many of the state Institutions had already 
surpassed that figure. In response to their understandable complaints this 
regulation has recently been reyi^aed to permit 5% of the untenured to be 
granted tenure each year. This episode ' seems to ^dw how cohtrols bliget n^te 
controls; but it also reve^lS' hgw fine-tuning the regulAions cdmproinlse,^' 
their original purgpOT^^^ The result is a complex and burdensome procadure 
for^all universities which will only marginally affect the sltuatlen at those 
Instltutions^^iclng the worst problem, . ' 

The two most Important steps that would create, .greater autohqmy- (oj^i^e 



universities are, f Irs t^ allowing the state Institutions the ^i^I^^^^ 
control over programs, ,personnel and Internal arganlzatlon. ci|rrently^ir^^^ 
by the free ones; and second, granting all institutions the "right t& spend 
their governmental subsidy as they see fit. Neither of . these developments \ 
seems likely as long as the present mistrust between government and university 
continues to prevail. T>Howeveri beyond .this consideration such fneasures 



would also neceisitate additional responsibilities on the part of the unlver^ 
sities. They would have to strengthen their internal admlniscratlons In 
order to be able to engineer some painful decisions and some ineseapable 
economizing. The universities also need to establish an effective means of/ ^ 
cooperation among themselves to avoid wasteful duplication of programs and 
to give themselves a stronger voice-in higher ed^fttion policy. The first 
of these' conditions is quite problematic at this juncture^ especially In the 
state institutions which, have possessed comparatively little admlnistrntlva 
responsibility to date* But, there i.s a possibility that tho second condition 
is in the proces's of being realized'^ " " '0^: ^^f^V 



Late in 1976 the Flemish Interuniversity^ Cornell (Vlaamse Interuniver- 

sitalre Raad! VlIR) Ams 'officially formed, thuft partially fulfilling one of 

the riecommcndations of the C-N,P,S* in its-' impfartant report, Une Nouvelle 
/ ^ 

: rgJ^p.W Univo r a 1 1 g ire / ( 1 9 7 6 ) , Although the ;f rancpphone uniyersitles^; as 

of this writing, had yet to agree upon ±he preciae 'modalities of a coinparable 

organization^ it sGGms a virtual' certainty that a Conseil iTiterunlversitlilret 

Frangnis will soon be formad. Such organizations hold the protnise of eventually 

transcending the historical* competition foe governrnental preferment between 

i 

Belgian universities. And , cooperation will probably be more vitpl fn the 
years ahead than at any time before* Since the state can^^^o longer affdrd the 
uncontirol'led duplication of facilities, coordination i^ill be neceBsary in the ' 
creation of new programs and the paring away of those*-4hat "have become 
redund«jnt. If the interuniversity. councils can bring this abou^ vsiuntarily' 
their creation will have certaini^?been justified. There is some irony in 
the fact that the Natlonnl Council for Scientific Polic y had bieen the advocate 
o^ these, organizntlons , Since its creation in the^l920B^ the CN.P.S, has been 
one of the most affect ive spokesmen for the interests of the university , But," 
as tlie tasks and the problem?, of bisher education have grora^ in size and 
GOinplexity the limitations of the C,N,P,S, have become apparent. It Dften ^ 
reflects j ratlier than harpioni^eSi the conflicting interests of tha. different , 
universitieB ; it lacks the staff to^ deal witk the' specific , ^ongoing problems 
of higher education; and its primary orientation tbward science^ policy gives 
it a certain bias^ townrd university affairB. It would consequent be a 
positive development if the luterunlverBlty cnuncllB could assume the ninntle 
of defending university intereHts in the yc-nra ahead. One likely outcnme df 
suclu a 'developniont could be the compJciu bu furantnni of higher' educatl oa i • 
policy cincf practice Recording to ] in^',u j p L i.u\':iu;0* '^Thera is noticing to 
prevent the VITR negotlntiiu^ witli the FJeinifil: Ministrv or Iducntlnn from 
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^teaching agreements different from those worked out by the CIF and the French 
/ Ministry of Education, This woilld naturally tend to ^den even further the 
' separation between \the French and Plemish universities, but it might possibly 
make innovat^lon wlt^hln each sector somewhat easier. In any case, such a 
situation woul^sbe consistent with the general pattern of devolution that 
currently seems t0\be the most practlca] way to lessen Belgium's fundamental 
'cultural antagonismi 



Future -Ftospect 



3 of Belgian Universities 



The^}ia''be ^iKti^s and the early seventies were^ ^rhaps the most turbulent 
period in the/ 800+ yaar history of that venerable Westerri Institution, the 
university* y Belgium, at first - glance , would seem to be no exception to 
these, ewnt/s; thd landscape of higHer education was dDmpletely transformed 
and th4|^^^ vers! ties were placed upon a new^ financial ^asls during these 

years, /Yet behind these conspicuous and contentious rearrangements qhange 

/ r . ' ' . . ~ ^ 

came rather gradually to Belgian universities. In the faculties and the 

clas^ooms the spirit of the modern uniyersity survived less battered than in 

any/of her European neighbors (cf, Geiger 1978). The political fervent that 

s^ept through other Western universities was overshadowed in Belgium by the 

/ 

longstandihg conflict between the linguistic communities. The eonsiderable 
diversification and vocational nrticulatlon of the non-univerBity sector 
preserved the universities from drastic institutional eKperimentatlon, But 
most Jmportantly^ the malntennnce of prof fes'sprlal coi\trpl over academic 
mn.ttor.s kept tlic standards of university work and university graduates at a 
t v:^1 y high level, Belgian universities have consequently retained much 
i lie e 1 1 1 o q ua 1 1 ty t ha t c ha r a c t e r iz ed Fai r op e an un i ve r s 1 1 i o s in genera 1 
before 1960. However^ the cultivation of high standards has meant that^ 
rclativnly few Belgians can benefit from a university oducatJon. Enrollments 



coQsuqiiently levCled off In the early seventiee, and BelBlan universittei 
expar^^nce4 thi jBlifljt of no-growth a full decade before It had hmn bxpecfeed, 

Iv|^^^tnbiiit|S enrollments has left DGlglum v?ith more .attiple 

university fac^tjciGs than ato .strictly justified by the current' unl^^eralty 
^ '^opulation.V.V Supporting these facilities preBeitta a financial prqbtem for the 
government, but no-^>8^wth*preserits more Cundamentnl difficulties: from an InsHP 

tutionsl standpoJnl . 'Ih% rngst painless way for inetltucljons to adapt to' new. 

.■ ' - " . ^-i^ ^ ^ 

.^^.caiid^tionB iy^ through, gro^;th ; rearranging .stable or declining resources ^0 - j\ 

i ' ■ . " ' 

^ /-tantamount' to self-mutilation, Given the governirient 's p^feent drive to 
ecDnondj^e and the ^universities ' p.ealous defense of their droits acqulgi no-| 

grovth'coulcl v;eLl produce the ossification of the status-quo* The absen'ce^of 

... - 

growth^ln the taachlnB staf f^ is likely to eKacerbate an already unhealthy 

' situation. The traditional c^nipartiiicntallEation of Belgian universities means 

^i^ • i / ■ ^ \ . " ^ ■ ■ ' ' - 

that adfljdentdclatiB filmoHt always remain at th^ institutions In wh^'ch they ' 
re^ei^^^d^ their traitiing* ' t^^ the great Tiiajorluy of the teaching. 

.. staff ate tenured^ and thus not compelied to remain abreast *6f exp^ndihg 
/ frotitl^rs^ of reRe^rch ih their field, With this conibinatlon ' the potential 
for obsolescencG is obviously great, A constant flow of freshiy traihed 
personnel is consequently deslrahj.e jto counteract somevhat this teudency. ' 
; But , malntainlnfi even' a Tnbderace flow of nev; personnel is already a serious 
problem, ' ^ . ■ , ^ " ^ 

For purely institutlonai cbiisiderations , th^n, there wbu"ld'^-be amgle 
.. Justification for |i^p>ollcy bs inducing renev;ed grovrth. However ^^a larger 
. quo 't ion rcitiains of whother Belgium actually needs ^lore tiniverslty aduaation,v^ 
Only a few. yrars ^ArWer thite questlph would scarcely have been raised, but 

^^*'a cloud of di.etlnL^ly iiCRaMve ^jentiments h^ings over the /un^-VGr^ltics,, . 
The government h^is no degire to see the additional burden on the- budget that 
'iinorie universityv^t udants Kfuld =b the publle iS well oMrefof the wealcGnihg 
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;.j. ia«H«^%or iinlver^Lt3r-ifl»»4ate8j and much of t^He university 'conmunlt? would 
/like-to lessen the failure r^te by admitting fewer rather than more new 

1* . . * ' ■ ■ 

students. These are essentially shortsighted views, based upon Impressions 
d|pn from current dlfflcultlta. A longer r^gin|;ijSLew might focus on the * ^ 
^, decadence' of the trpdltlpnal Industries of Wallonia, the deilrablllty of 
fiupplat»tl||^ th^ with ll|h^:,^ hlgh technology Industries that would not ' 
suffer from the saitte logistical handicaps i It might ^Iso fican%e pOsslbllltleB 
offered by Brussels' role as an European center. It could well be that 
P^^mittlng only 6X,of an age cohort to earn a university degree Is a-h uneconom- 
Ically restrictive use of this national resource- that It might be a factor 
in thfe.enmlgratlon of jobs or the Inmlgration of highly tr^^ned manpower 
educated in other nations' unlvetsltles . Perhaps ^hl alternatives |o more 
university educatlort, for Belgian youth and the Belgian ecdtvMnv. are worse 
Gfiton t^e visibly negative short-term effects that unl^rerslty eKpanslto mleht 
presently brina.'i 

- A renfewal oflunlverait|^ growth couf a he pursued 
.different way's. ^ A new clientele ^^^^e' sought among" adult •learners l^eekln^ 
to extend or revise -their Educational credentials, or there Is certainly *oo^\. 
to Increasl the rat^ unl|ersity ■at^ndan^ of the, traditional audience, 
secorida^y-school graduate. . , '-^ ' > ^ 

In keeping with the rel-atlve- pJltlsm 'of 'her un^^eF^ies. 'Belgiu^ '^^^^^^ \ 
■ decidedly behind other ©ECD countVles iij opening higher "education to' tlte^n= 
traditional «fl6d^t. It has. always- b^n.,poa5ib In in Belgium for- ^■^ualif led ' 
perso^to prepare for « ^natipnlr dGgraeWtside 'gf the wnlverslties . But, 
particularly ^n^e ,the syppresslQn »of spellal goveJnnienCtfl exaniiTlng boards* 
In- lff»ft}ie-odds are steeply against the h#fllul of autodldacts\4?ho brave r 
.thl^ .j-oate.* N&rous special coiranlssions over -He past jscveral ^ars hAve 



•InveStlBated the possibilities of filling [this gap.''? From these Inquiries 'four'' 



Or . 
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Inct facets of this Issue l|av%emeTged , flll of whleh are 'touched upon = 



0,^ 



in the recoinmendations of the C.N*P,S. (1976) i ^ [ * • 

1) RecurrQ|it education I 1973 an4 1974 a sltios of laifB weye enacted 
to establi^ and inane leaves Ifoi '^^cattdnai training. Although 

this repreaents sbTne o^^J^^^moe^ p of this .type in 



Europ^ 



s.)^carc^^?beGh utilized by' Belgian workers (Von Moltke 



:^ 'Scjipeevolg^j 1977) It is nbt really relGvant to the universities in any case i 
sinan thpy offlr^^^her partial courses' for gMppletiiental* traiftirig part- 
tima offerings f or thoso^ who inlght want to complete a degree,^ ThuSj a major 



adnptotinn would hnve' ^^b^made by the^'imivet'«^^i^ ^^^i otder-f^or thef^to 



1 



become I part of ^^K^^nchoate scheme tfor recurrent . . 

2) Establl^:.bing progronis pf part-time university ed^^tjLori iufUrtg hours 



w'len woj^klng per-lc arc free \^uld .be^'the ^mok^^iffip s^ep in opening the 

* unlv^-L^itie^ to adult learnpra. ^However ^ obstacles to thls%tvelopment d 



;are . .dauentaiQto the eKised^ig university? stfect^re. They inclu^ the year- 
lonf^iDlt|^ of eKimLing dogrea progrEims^r^nex thj^iiethM of goy^rninfent a*ib^ ^ 



sjdi^ation^ biffed upop ful]--.tlnie student /enMMm^ - ^ 

3) Many OSCD cpuntr.Ies bave f AUoived ^^e lead .^©f Sweden In op^ening 



the university to mature students ^los^^sin^ work exp M l^eu- of the^., 

usual' secorid^rj? schgol crecientlvils, /^fter what hX alreadys^een saiM about 



the difficA^^Wof* university sb Bel^^um^ It^hould beTclear that"" student 



r^pul^^ in thif? ^^"^^ 
^standards. So^ Cni^this area too 




' J V ■ 

5^-^^ substantia J. .chanj 




ges. would \be necessary 



before a ^significant* number of this ^ategory of student' could attend'Belglan 



universities . 



■ Serious planning has alrecldy , token' place for the 'establiBltment of 

an 'Open uuXv^rsity slmllar^o pie British model,, /If impleiriente'd ^the .open 



eric; 



uulversJty would be by^ed upon a 



nation 'bf television ani^jojuputer 



8S ' . 



- ^ 
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^ technology • Accdrdingi:^^ thinking the initial effort would bs tentative 

Mtii minimal, wlth\^fc lod^lblllt^bf su^seguent expansion^ dependent upon 
reiiilts, Tht; university,, CO oppoe|d to an institu- 



tlohally separate open university (like that In Britain); but It seams- to be 
conceded now that they wuld ^e the ones to organise and administer the 
programs/ Ther^ are a ittiljyh^ drawbacks to^. an open university 

having to do with eeonoitny and efftcl^ncy . ^;^he enormous ^t art-upl and flxBd . 
costs ofr this rtedlum cari^^^r^itdeiy be '^just4^iw by the size if the Flemish and 
WalLDon coranunltles. An opfeti university (rfeH^y ^wp^^i^ French md one 
, Flemish) could easily turn ouff to*be f ar '|^B||^p^J^e 

^ . t/^"^^ ^ ■ 

than th<i universities now In place.* * ^ 

^ ■ . ^ ^ ■ ^ Ci' . 

The major act^iSodatlofis that the rB&l^ersl ties would have tg^ma& In 
order to att^^ct ncm-trajt^lonal stu|[^s are thebrejttcal^y posslblei given 

' _ ■ ^ ' ^ ^ ' * ^ .i^o.^" : ; ^" ^ . 

sufficiently coSfpelllng j But does this justification^^ presently 

exist? There la currently little dls^eynabie detnand far such prograiTne c^n the 
part of ppte^ial students, but this could be exacted, Programa such as >r*|^ 

= Ghese^ postulate a ney and. radfcally altered orient J||lon -'of the population 

' \ / , ■ ^* ' ■ : . 

toward higher education which ^ It^ls assumed^' will p|roduce. benefits by u|- 
grading thp work force and enKanclng in^diyidual satisfaction^. These are 
articles of faith rather than ^monstrable proposltldns , N^^rtheless, ! 
commpn sense would fndlcate that such an prientati^' could Qrtiy result from^ 
a gradual process p€^uti|al. adapta^tton between instltutiohs;and their clientele.. 



New programs for^'^ftpnatradltlonal stu^ntk would; if ^ succe^fulj effectively^ ^ 
creat^thelr own demand ^^r ilme. It also seems reas^able to^^escpe'ct t*h^f 
In ^e initial phases *such pro|r^s, would ^prosper mpst in the no^unlv^rs^ty 



sector, whfere inscruction Is'ihore vocatlpnally specific and less acadeniicaU 
demanding, ^hds would su|^6st' that the uniyersj.tic4' role In tne nepr future 
wi%J "delimited to pe^hcip? establlshl^ng' somr carefu)lly %e% part-time and 
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, ev^ttlrtg pregrAins , 



the unlversicies were determiJied to au*gmertt .their cviifrerit etudent 
population as well as the nupihor, of' evdhtual graduates, 'they j\eed locyk no 
further than their own flTStryear s tujents'*' ' UMlLMilijgt ^^aA^f.no qUf^ tloh of 



lirdlvidual demand; hn'^f of the. students dBsif 




being eliminated by trhe severity of the. f4^B€-e^MS^'^sm^* A' signif Icmit 



portion of thesQ studGnts might be savetf.by chal^eb In curElculum and pedagogy* ■ 
Col^1pared^trf other cpuntriea the^ couree load ' of ^Belgian students is heavy 
. Indeed, This sitUjSr&ion: adds to the difficulty while qIso proinotlng superficiality 

V . . " . '■^■"^■^^ ■ . ■ ... ^ ■ [■ \ - ' 0' 

and the BubstitutlM of membrizatlon f qSj ^Jjearrtlna^* The C,N,F*S. recopinen^ed 



(1976) that tho first cycle.be directed toward a more general formatio^i that 
would Stress the baSifc inteHectual skills n^-ea^i^y^or advanced study* 
Such an approaeh Imflles smaller' cla©se,^^and iiiorl- M InstruGtioii^^ 
universities maintain that this could only be.'.accomplished by enlarging 
^he ^teaclilng staiP^fj but if they were press^S- constderable prog|2^ss in this 
diredtlpn migli^^ be m^de by- reallocating' professorial manpower fromf€he second 



r 



tG^the first cycliev 

.Many in the^university community wauld ir 




T 



p%BB rate could only' be^Fachi^ved by lowering 

^ent^^.ly ^^'ongs there^are t%m co^*|id&rations that mlght*""^^l^fy this 'concept 
Current. ^t:/frWprdB may wellVbe te^ demanMlngi (ao that , capable ^ptudents x^hCHlo 
not adapt^quickly ^^||y%e agpdemf c regimen fitQ severe]^ penal 
Secondly , a* ^I4:^h/ softening of t1^eae^n/f;^rnus standards could be to^te^tfei 
without compromisjVng univ e ^r^y scholOTship , *nnintighf. even b'b realistic ii 
the light of the rft»tnt Gvol^t3!«n of ^other- E .E*,C. university sy&temsi ^^^-i^^it 

^ Tbera Is ofic conTfarartvtrly minot- administrf^ve change '*ti^t might/ ^ 
contribute ^Ighlfican^^^ t flefiibiJ it^fird the apfe^ibllifty of Belp,:!an ^ 

took, ' ^..j^ 



ily potest th-at a higher 



lie stSndfftds, WHUe not 



or ^ 



iitjiated 

Ctfe^ 

in . 



unlvf^jitie|.;^" ff ^^.dit were^lvan tc^tudentp 'f or each cVuVce Ulipy 
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rather than for an enjire year''s work, many of the obstacles mentioned above 
-would be removed. StuWnts wlth^ak aecondary prepflrations might then 
adjuk to unlverslty-lisvel work at a|fmor# appropriate pace. Universities 
would then have the option and the/ncentlve to devise part-time prog^ma for 
,. non-tradltlonal itudentii' Such a^hange, however, would require some 

reaajustment Of the basil of thg universities If It became 
, nece#5ary to caU^ Into question the entire financial aettlenent, a course-' 
credit pro^osfr^pght become submerged In the iBni|'l;|i|' pflrtlsan bargaining. 

This last cosnsideratlon again calls attention to the essential' dichotomy 
t\0,has always governed the evolution ot Belgian universities.^ On 'one side, 
the b^lc legal and financial framework unaer which the universities must 
, op^a^J^been dete^ined in the nati^n^^oMtlc^l arena. This has 

-^^^^^-""^^^rsitles in>rolonge|,aii4f^f,6en bitter partisan conflicts, 
and Ms 1^ intervals produce^ fairly atf^|;je;rlnaforfflationa in tjielr moBe of - 
■ operation,' On the other sld», , however , in the ftLassfo OTS and research^ -v. 
' f^cllijt^s< of the universities, t^Somlnant note 'has been^Ontinulty and 
. gradual change, This pattern a^^ed the Belgian unlvetsi'Wes to survive 
\ ; ^e ^turbulent origins Qf^he^^^cdrrent cegima in 1968-71 wit^^ their scholarly 
tradition? no' more thak tem|orarlly impaired. In all likelihood this N 
dlchotQm^wtll persist in sonie form Into the future. '|ut,' whereas in' the r ^ 
past the four 0x11103! universities, as unique Institutions wlthj^istinct 

■ ■■ ■ . y \ ^ " " 

,^cons6ltuenci;fes = of strudents antf supporters, entered the •poWtiQal llstg singly 
or m temporary coalition primartly to pursue their own interests , the nextX 
decade may witness the .coalescensc of ur^ted front, first within 'the two • 

i. . ■ : ' ■ . . :.. . . " - . y f'- ' • ' 

^ university conimi^lcias, aria.;th^;"^ny^^u^ among .all Belgian university. 

It is twfesently^.^pssible far cours^ credlis to be offere'd 'Airtder some . 



^ncasj Such arrangements esEst #p'^hG iMverpitalre I'n'stelliuig 
1 for secontf-bycle v;ork, ^^P^ *" > 



H * 
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institutions,' Such a development wduld^ r^^^el the state ttpm its 

predomlntfiX£ role'^^n university affairs, but it ehoull provide the Ibasis for 
a 'more healthy J^^nd harmonious relationship ^^han th&t which has prevailed 
since 1971. Andy impfcoved .unlveralty"-state relations'. , would snaure^ the 



adaptation of tke universities to exigencies of th^ ^futures^ut *Diily in , 



'the consefvative and gradual \Belgian style. 
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